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For the Woman’s Journal, 


THE PEACH-TREE. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


What mild effulgence of soft rosy bloom! 
It spreads itself upon the springtide air ; 
It seems to be a presence in my room. 
I near the window, all the glow is there. 


It blends with sky, and distant hills, and 
spire, 
And interlaces with the tender green ; 
Like misty vapors, touched with sunset fire, 
Or incense rising to the world unseen; 


A color melting on the eye of sense, 
Ordream of beauty soon to disappear, 

A fragrance on the memory wafted thence, 
A tone of music on the inward ear. 

All things are flowing onward to the sea 
Of great Eternity, and Nature dies, 


But Love and Beauty evermore shall be; 
As sinks the sun, so shall they sink to rise. 


-_—-— — 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The defeat of the arbitration treaty in 
the U. S. Senate is a discredit to that 
body, and a grief and mortification to all 
enlightened citizens, whether men or 
women. But women, who are by nature 
the less belligerent sex, and who make 
upalarge part of the active membership 
of the peace societies, have especial rea- 
son to regret that the United States should 
refuse to take this advance step in civiliza- 
tion, and to make a great and wholesome 
precedent. But those who say the meas- 
ure is ‘killed fora hundred years to come”’ 
have little experience as reformers. Com- 
Mon sense is increasing in geometrical 
Progression along many lines, and espe- 
cially in the direction of arbitration. 
There is good reason to hope that, long 
before a hundred years have passed, 
arbitration treaties will be formed even 
between nations that have more serious 
excuses for fighting than any which exist 
between this country and England. 





> 


A Boston school teacher this week con- 
tributes to the Woman’s JoURNAL a 
strong article commenting upon the re- 
cent utterance of Mr. Anderson of the 
School Board, who insinuated that the 
decline of discipline in the schools during 
the last twenty years is due to a decrease 
In the proportion of men employed as 
teachers, 





died 


Those old and tried pioneers in the 
Woman suffrage cause, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elias Longley, formerly of Ohio, will cele- 
brate their golden wedding on May 12, at 
their home on Mission and Prospect Ave- 
hues, South Pasadena, California. If 
there is any one thing characteristic of 
Woman suffragists, it is the exceptional 
4ppiness of their homes. 





All Americans have good cause to honor 
Gen. Grant, but there are reasons why 
Women especially should remember him 
With gratitude. He was strongly opposed 
to the licensing of the social evil by the 
tate,and he hated coarse conversation. 





] 
It has often been told how an officer once 


came up toa group of military men, say- | 


ing: “Oh, boys, I have such a good story 
to tell you! There are no ladies present, I 
believe?” Gen. Grant answered curtly, 


| “No, but please to remember that there | 





are gentlemen present.”’ 
not told. 








> o> 


There are still some Armenian young 
men available for housework. 
South Natick, who took one, writes: 

Iam glad to tell you that in the main 
David succeeds well. He excels in clean- 
ing the house, and makes and bakes the 
bread well. His spirit is respectful and 
willing. 

An Armenian with a wooden leg, but 
with the full use of his hands, and very 
willing to work, is looking for a means to 
earn his living. Can any one put him in 
the way of employment? 


—— oo 


Speaker Bates of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, Rev. Ida C, 
Hultin, Rev. Dr. Lorimer, and Represen- 
tative Jones of Melrose are among the 
speakers who have promised to be present 
at the Woman Suffrage Festival on May 
27, besides Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, 
Mr. Garrison, Mrs. Cheney, and the ‘‘old 
guard”’ generally. Those who want tickets 
should secure them early. 





——_ 


Bishop Doane, of Albany, has written a 


circular letter to the Episcopalians of his 


diocese, reminding them that in 1899 he 
will have been bishop thirty years, and 
appealing for $100,000 as an endowment 
for the cathedral in Albany, begun by him 
twenty years ago, but not yet finished. 
If Bishop Doane has learned as little dur- 
ing the last thirty years on other living 
issues as he has on the woman question, 
it will be of little use to complete the 
cathedral until there is a wiser bishop to 
preach in it. 


— DoS ——__ — 





Rollins College, at Winter Park, Florida, 
is showing that young women can com- 
pete with young men in all higher stud- 
ies. Perfect equality of the sexes every- 
where is the maxim of President Ward. 
This is an ideal school for young people 
who cannot endure our hardier c imate, 
as all can have pure air every hour of a 
school year. Honor to the brave young 
ee) 


president who has ‘‘principles! 


-_<- 


NAPOLEON AND GRANT. 





The great pageant of April 27, 1897, in 
which this nation paid its last tributes of 
respect to General Grant, who carried our 
Civil War to a successful termination, re- 
called to my mind a similar event which 
took place in Paris fifty-seven years ago, 
when the remains of Napoleon were 
brought to France from the Island of St. 
Helena. I was on my wedding trip, trav- 
elling on the continent, having just at- 
tended the World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion in London, to which Mr. Stanton was 
a delegate. Several members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends from Philadelphia who had 
also attended the Convention were with us 
in Paris. 

As the Quaker gentlemen wore the mili- 
tary coats of the time of George Fox, the 
founder of their sect, they received the 
military salute from the soldiers wherever 
they went, as they were supposed to be- 
long to the army of some nation. Being 
opposed to war, the honor was as annoy- 
ing to them as amusing to us. However, 
they took a deep interest in the national 
excitement and the pageants that heralded 
the arrival of Napoleon’s remains, for the 
hearts of that enthusiastic people were 
stirred to their very depths. 

We visited the Hotel des Invalides, and 
witnessed the wild excitement of the old 
soldiers busy in preparations for the re- 
ception of their unfortunate hero, and we 
listened with deep interest to the stories 
of their wonderful campaigns and anec- 
dotes of their General, on which they de- 
lighted to dwell. We lingered there for 
several hours, and at their urgent invita- 
tion walked about the premises to see, as 
they said, their ‘‘pleasant memories per- 
petuated in wood and stone.’”’ At that 
time each soldier had there a little patch 
of ground to decorate as he pleased, in 
which many scenes from their great cam- 
paigns were illustrated. One represented 
crossing the Alps. There were the moun- 
tains, the cannon, the army, and the Gen- 
eral on horseback, whose perfections the 
artist pointed out with evident satisfac- 
tion. There, too, was Napoleon, flag in 
hand, leading the rush across the bridge 
of Lodi; in another, among the Egyptian 


The story was | 
| their 
| visitors. 


A lady in | 


pyramids, impassive on his horse, gazing 
at the Sphinx, seemingly lost in thought 
on the problem of human destiny. 

But all these scenes have crumbled 
away;-and the land is used for more pro- 
saic purposes. The old soldiers too are 
gone; none remain to repeat the stories of 
wonderful campaigns to foreign 
Of our party, also, all have 
passed away. I alone remain. 
will expressed the 


Bonaparte in his 


| wish that his last resting-place should be 








in the land and among the people he 
loved. His desire is fulfilled; he sleeps 
on the banks of the Seine, whose waters 
wash the shores of the greatest city of 
“The French Republic.”” General Grant’s 
last wish was that his resting-place might 
be in this metropolis; but, wherever it 
was, he desired that there might be room 
for his wife by his side. His wishes have 
been respected. His last resting-place is 
on the banks of the Hudson, whose waters 
wash the shores of the greatest city of 
“The American Republic,’’ and in his 
magnificent mausoleum there is room for 
those he loved, by his side. 

As Gen. Horace Porter has done more 
than any other one man to carry the pro- 
ject for this monument to completion, it 
seems peculiarly fitting that at this time 
he should be our ambassador to France, 
making him a link, as it were, between two 
great events of this century, so similar in 
many points of view. His indomitable 
perseverance and rare executive ability on 
this occasion prove his capacity for 
greater public responsibilities, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

New York City. 


_——<D oa 


ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 





The following address to Queen Vic- 
toria, on the 60th anniversary of her 
reign, has been issued for signature by 
representative women of Great Britain 
and Ireland: 

MADAM, may it please your Majesty: 

We, the undersigned, loyal sub- 
jects of your Majesty, venture on this the 
sixtieth anniversary of your gracious 
reign, to approach you with hearty con- 


| gratulations and sympathy and with warm 


wishes for your continued health and 
happiness. 

On this auspicious day, memorable in 
the life of your people as in your own, the 
nation rejoices in the longest and most 
prosperous record of rule yet achieved by 
any sovereign of these realms. 

We believe that the growing sense in 
women of their responsibility in publie 
affairs, and the opening out to them of 
useful employments and positions of 
honor and emolument, with the greater 
freedom and respect now accorded to 
them, are due in no small degree to the 
fact that a woman has filled the position 
of supreme head of the greatest empire of 
the world for so long a period, not only 
with dignity and honor, and without in 
any degree impairing in the mind of her 
people the high ideal they have formed of 
the domestic claims and duties of the wife 
and mother, but so as to exalt that ideal. 

Much has been done during the last 
half century to raise the position of wom- 
en through educational culture in many 
directions. We know that your Majesty’s 
sympathetic heart has rejoiced in the 
laws passed to give women the right to 
earn their own living and to control what 
they have earned, reforms which have 
proved an immense protection to those 
who most needed such protection. Other 
measures of importance to women have 
also received your gracious assent. 

Your Majesty’s reign has seen also new 
bread-winning employments thrown open 
to women, while the undertaking by them 
of unpaid public work on Boards of 
Guardians, School Boards, and Parish and 
District Councils, is bearing fruit in econ- 
omy and efficiency, and in greater tender- 
ness and care in the management of the 
young, the poor, the sick, and the aged. 

Although much has been done, much 
still remains undone, and we present our 
earnest appeal to your Majesty, on this 
unparalleled occasion, still further to en- 
courage the good work of extending to 
your women subjects the legal protection, 
the educational opportunities, and the 
equality of civil rights for which they 
have so long and ardently striven. 

One royal word of sympathy with the 
progress which women have achieved dur- 
ing your Majesty’s illustrious reign, one 
expression of gracious confidence and 
hope in the happy results which may be 
expected to follow from still further en- 
larging the area brought under the influ- 
ence of women, would greatly promote 
and consolidate throughout your Majesty’s 
realms those principles of justice and 
equity which will sustain in permanence 
the vast empire over which your Majesty 
reigns. 

We pray that your Majesty may see fit 
to grant this our petition, and we sub- 
scribe ourselves, 

With loyalty and respect, 
Your Majesty’s obedient servants. 


Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren, John 


| untitled but active in good works. 





Bright’s sister, is chairman of the com- 
mittee getting up this memorial, and 
among the signers are Lady Henry Somer- 
set, Olive Schreiner, Frances Power 
Cobbe, Marianne Farningham, Edna Lyall, 
Mrs. Cobden Unwin, the daughter of 
Richard Cobden, the wives of the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Dean of Durham, 
and many women of title, with others 
The 
wife of one prominent ‘‘Liberal’’ politi- 
cian took her name off when she realized 
that “equality of civil rights” included 
suffrage. Ae & B 
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WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The Hon. Ella Scarlett, sister of Lord 
Abinger, is studying surgery at the Lon- 
don School of Medicine, to qualify herself 
for medical work in India. 

The annual meeting of the Dufferin 
Fund was recently held in Calcutta, the 
Viceroy, Lord Elgin, presiding. The an- 
nual report showed that over 1,300,000 
women had been treated in the hospitals 
connected with the fund, or more than 
double the number treated in 1893. The 
work is regarded with constantly growing 
favor and sympathy by the natives. 

Miss Sinclair, a fully qualified surgeon, 
has been appointed by the Asylums Com- 
mittee of the County Council as doctor at 
Claybury Asylum, England. She has had 
much experience, and was lately on the 
staff of a fever hospital. Dr. Benson, the 
woman who last held the post at Claybury, 
has been appointed to a Government hos- 
pital in Madras, at a salary of $4,000 a 
year. 

Dr. Louise A, Murray, a graduate of the 
medical college of Syracuse University, 
has just been appointed Public Vaccinator 
for Syracuse, N. Y. A New York phy- 
sician writes: ‘So far as I know, this is 
the first example of that fairly easy and 
lucrative office falling to a woman. Dr. 
Murray will fill it well.” 





---- 





HOW TO WALK WELL. 
A newspaper correspondent says that 
the women of Ahmedabad ‘‘have learned 
the art of walking like queens.”’ 


In my iimited experience with queens I 
have never seen one walk so well as does 
the stately working-woman of Ahmeda- 
bad. This is partly due to the fact that 
the latter wears only a short skirt and a 
sash, with sometimes a loose half-bodice. 
Ease in attire is not, however, the main 
reason for the free gait and lofty carriage 
so conspicuous here; yet the secret is so 
simple that it is strange no fashionable 
boarding-school has caught it and adver- 
tised to turn out American girls that can 
walk, Let any young woman try this 
receipt: Put a wad of cloth or straw on 
the head and balance on this a small jug 
or pail, walking around in the position 
enforced by the balance. I think an hour’s 
daily exercise of this sort might improve 
health as well as carriage; at any rate, 
it would produce something better than 
the dragon stride of the English girl or 
the usual amble of her Yankee cousin. 





-o- 


ONE-SIDED TESTIMONY. 
A friend who has been indignant at the 
course of the Outlook in publishing mis- 
statements about Colorado and refusing to 
give the other side a hearing, calls atten- 
tion to a similar instance of one-sidedness 
which has brought a good deal of criti- 
cism upon the N. Y. Nation. The Min- 
neapolis Kingdom makes a charge against 
the Nation of unfairness to a correspond- 
ent, involving, what is much more im 
portant, unfaithfulness in the treatment 
of a topic of wide interest, misrepresenta- 
tion of which in matters of fact the corre- 
spondent, by his communication, was 
properly endeavoring to correct. The 
City and State, of Philadelphia, says: 


The Nation had declared explicitly, in 
an editorial of Sept. 17, that the legisla- 
tive experiments, as they are naturally 
regarded in older communities, under- 
taken in New Zealand, had proved an 
utter failure, and that, as a consequence, 
that country had been plunged into a 
most alarming condition. This statement, 
in a letter of admirable spirit, was con- 
vincingly denied and shown to be mis- 
leading by Mr. W. P. Reeves, representa- 
tive of the New Zealand Government in 
London. It was denied officially, over his 
own signature as Agent-General of the 
Province, and yet his letter was refused a 
place and was never published. This is 
the report which the Kingdom makes, 
and prints therewith a copy of the com- 
munication originally sent. Mr. Reeves 
is reported as saying: ‘‘There is no Tory 
paper in England that would refuse to 
publish such a letter, however prejudiced 
the editors might be against social re- 
form.” 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


| Mrs. Anna L. Dicas has been ap- 
| pointed superintendent of the Girls’ In- 
dustrial School at Beloit, Kansas. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON con- 
| tributes to the Woman’s JourRNAL this 
week some interesting reminiscences of 
the time when Napoleon’s remains were 
brought from St. Helena to Paris, amid 
demonstrations of regard such as have just 
been lavished on General Grant. Mrs. 
Stanton was then visiting Europe, a bride. 


Mrs. RusseELt SAGE will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of her graduation from 
the Emma Willard Seminary in Troy, 
N. Y., on June 10. Mrs. Sage will address 
the graduating class. At the request of 
the faculty and the girls, she will take 
her diploma with her and have it read. It 
bears her maiden name, Olivia Slocum, 


Mrs. A. F. AxTELL, of New York, made 
a run of 140 miles last Sunday on her 
wheel. Many of the male bicyclists who 
set out with her on the 103 mile run to 
Patchogue dropped out on the way, but 
Mrs. Axtell accomplished the remainder 
of the 140 miles by riding in the city be- 
fore the others started and after they re- 
turned. But, as usual, Colorado women 
are ahead; for last year Mrs. Rhinehart, 
of Denver, covered 200 miles in a single 
day. 

LADY Harris, wife of Sir James Harris, 
British consul at Nice, has inaugurated a 
successful commemoration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. It takes the form of an English 
ward in the Protestant hospital at Nice, 
and in answer to her appeal over three 
thousand francs were secured in less than 
aweek. Lady Harris isa well-known and 
popular figure in the cosmopolitan society 
of the Riviera. She is a daughter of 
Baron von Gall of Stuttgart, and was 
brought up in Wurtemberg court circles, 
her father being chamberlain to the King. 


Mrs. Dopaer, of Jackscnville, Florida, 
is the successful proprietor of the leading 
hotel of that city. She has now over fifty 
employees, and in the busy season the 
force is doubled. She transforms every 
place into a home. Every part, from 
basement to garret, comes under her per- 
sonal inspection. Economy in managing, 
and perfect cleanliness, combined with 
the finest table possible, has enabled her 
firm to go from the rented “Duval” into 
the $250,000 ‘‘Windsor,’’ using the old 
home as an annex. Mrs. Dodge is de- 
scribed as a most pleasing woman, a Chris- 
tian philanthropist, ever ready to open her 
house to needy causes. Of cuurse she is 
an “advanced woman”’ in thought. 


Miss Emma C, SIcKLEs is trying to get 
the codperation of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and the National Farmers’ Coun- 
cil in the establishment of departments of 
domestic science at the various State 
Agricultural Fairs and agricultural col- 
leges throughout the country. Coincident 
with this movement, an effort will be 
made through the United States Congress 
to establish a bureau of domestic science 
in connection with the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. Several weeks 
ago the Executive Committee of the Illi- 
nois Domestic Science Association, organ- 
ized two years ago by Miss Sickles, sent to 
the presidents of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and the National Farmers’ Coun- 
cil resolutions setting forth the aims of the 
women interested. Both officers prom- 
ised their coéperation, and will present 
the resolutions for action at their coming 
annual meetings. 


Dr. MABEL SPENCER, of Riley County, 
Kansas, is said to be the only legally ap- 
pointed woman health officer in the United 
States. Her home is in Manhattan, the 
county seat. She is a graduate of Kansas 
City Home@opathic College, and her official 
honors rest lightly on her shapely shoul- 
ders. She keeps the record of births and 
deaths, sees that doctors and dentists are 
duly registered, looks after the inmates of 
the poor-farm, etc., and makes quarterly 
reports to the secretary of State. In Man- 
hattan Miss Spencer is saluted by her 
medical title. Itis “Good morning, doc- 
tor,’ ‘‘Good evening, doctor.”’ She signs 
her name without the prefix, but adds the 
M.D. Miss Spencer, M. D., is a slender 
little woman, with a pleasing voice anda 
deep-rooted love for her profession. The 
office she holds is an appointive one, and 
she has filled it for eighteen months. 
Last week she addressed a fashionable 
audience of women in the Coates House 
on the subject of ‘“Motherhood.’’ The 
next night she talked to the members of 





the Y. W. C. A. 
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A VIEW OF HEIDELBERG. 


Editors Women’s Journal: 

While summer is of course the proper 
time for the traveller’s introduction to 
Heidelberg, the romantic old city wears 
quite as attractive an aspect to those who 
already know and love it on these clear, 
mild days which are likea foretaste of 
spring, as when clad in summer garb. 

It is impossible to stay in Heidelberg 
for any length of time without becoming 
genuinely attached to almost every nook 
and corner, so does it grow on one. Just 
now a full moon sheds its silvery radiance 
upon the famous Neckar city, and throws 
into soft relief the picturesque outlines 
and the rich tints of the ancient castle, 
which remains wrapped in glory till the 
moonlight gradually fades away. 

The university to which Heidelberg 
owes its celebrity, as much as to the his- 
toric interest and charm of its monu- 
mental castle, this winter boasts three 
women students. It is interesting to 
note the readiness displayed in admitting 
women to academic study by Heidelberg 
and Géttingen. The two universities 
where the barbarism on which German 
students pride themselves reaches its 
height would naturally have led one to 
look for conservatism of a particularly 
impregnable nature. Gdéttingen, indeed, 
where the cutting and scarring regarded 
as a point of honor is worse than any- 
where else, so that a Géttingen stu- 
dent is infallibly recognizable from his 
slashed and badly disfigured face, may be 
said to have paved the way for women’s 
participation in the lectures of the German 
universities. 

Aside from the loathsome habit of duel- 
ling, student life for men, as seen by out- 
siders, is of a peculiarly decorative char- 
acter in Heidelberg, it being accompanied 
by much pomp and some luxury. On fes- 
tive or state occasions the students don 
a highly picturesque costume consisting of 
white knee-breeches and top-boots, black 
velvet coats and large black velvet hats 
ornamented with waving white plumes, 
and broad sashes of two or more colors, 
which fall from the right shoulder to the 
waist and are attached by rosettes. This 
striking dress is most impressive when 
the various corporations of students file 
into the beautiful Aula of the university, 
behind the dean, the members of the 
faculty and the professors, to their seats on 
either side of the hall, where they range 
themselves in brilliant array. 

Although one noxious time-honored 
custom is still unattacked, the beer and 
the wine which flow so freely here are 
said to be consumed in far smaller quanti- 
ties of late, particularly by the medical 
students, who often substitute milk for 
alcoholic drinks. Temperance is im- 
measurably desirable among students of 
every class; but it is absolutely essential 
that students of medicine, if they are to 
warn humanity against indulgence in 
spirits and to cure the evil consequences 
thereof, should set a good example in 
this, as in all ways. Successful attempts 
to replace the copious draughts of beer 
in which German workmen delight, with 
hot coffee, for the sale of which booths 
have been erected, have already been made, 
and will, it is to be hoped, encourage 
others of a similar nature. Smoking is 
reputed to have declined throughout 
Germany of late years, and therefore also 
among students. The German nation is 
still very much disposed to scoff at the 
idea of moderation in drinking and smok- 
ing, on the plea that what suits other 
countries is not adapted to theirs. But 
facts are undeniable, however uncomfort- 
able, and statistics are daily bearing wit- 
ness that the temperate spiri: of the 
times in all things, except those pertaining 
to literature, is making itself felt even in 
Germany. 

The beautiful fétes and the general air 
of gaiety which pervade the Rhine cities 
during the carnival season, and reach a 
splendid climax in Mayence and Cologne, 
find a willing echo here, if on a compara- 
tively modest scale. The Heidelbergers 
are of a merry, contented disposition at 
all times, and their keen enjoyment of a 
frolic is demonstrated by the enthusiastic 
zest with which old and young mas- 
querade. Costume balls, both private and 
public, abound, some of the latter being 
extremely handsome. An especially lovely 
sight is the gathering of costumed chil- 
dren, which is to be seen at the theatre 
where a spectacular performance of one 
or more of the pretty fairy tales, so dear 
to the hearts of German children, takes 


place. HELEN ELISE VILLARD. 


Heidelberg. 





WOMEN’S DUTY TO THE SCHOOLS. 


School officers and teachers should be 
watched, not only tosee they do no wrong, 
but to encourage them when they do well. 
Many a good teacher has degenerated 
from the lack of this stim=lant. 

When the children were chiefly taught 
at home, it might have been well to tell 
mothers to ‘‘stay at home and take care of 








their children.””’ But now, when they all 
go out to school, the mother’s care should 
surely follow them. 

If the mothers, with their fixed princi- 
ples and settled character, cannot attend 
a “political meeting” (?) and come in con- 
tact with the rank and file of the people 
among whom they live, how much less 
can they trust their little children, with 
their unformed characters, to teachers 
selected by men elected by the politicians 
they so much fear. 

Think of the influence a teacher may 
have on such little ones! 

She has them under her authority five 
hours a day, five days in the week, for ten 
months a year, for nearly a dozen years! 
Should she not be the very salt of the 
earth to be so trusted? And when sucha 
teacher is secured she should be honored. 

There are men everywhere who are 
willing to sacrifice the schools to their 
political party, but it does not seem pos- 
sible that womén would ever so far forget 
their duty to the children. 

In one great city men were elected to 
the School Board who could only make 
their ‘‘mark’’ as a signature, and in one 
little village the president of the Board 
wrote to the teacher, “School will begin 
on munday.”’ 


-_-- 


EMMA GANZ AND HER COMPETITORS. 


In Kansas City the post of house 
physician and surgeon in the German 
hospital is an honorary position, and, for a 
doctor without an established practice, a 
good living. The position is filled each 
year by competitive examinations. The 
competitors are young physicians lately 
graduated from local medical colleges, and 
practitioners from smaller towns who 
desire to practise their profession in the 
city. 

When the applicants gathered, April 
12, in the room set apart at the hospital 
for the competition, there was a succes- 
sion of surprises. To begin with, the 
examining board from the hospital staff, 
Drs. T. J. Beattie, Flavel B. Tiffany and 
Charles J. Lester, had prepared the 
‘toughest’? and most hopeless set of 
questions that a young ‘‘medic’’ ever 
attempted to answer. While the appli- 
cants stared in dumb surprise at some of 
the severer tests, an attendant called one 
of the examining board out of the room, 

Almost immediately he reappeared and 
summoned the other members. The board 
hurried to a room where the Sisters of 
Charity, who act as nurses in the hospital, 
were gathered in an indignation meeting. 

‘‘What shall we do, doctor?’’ said one 
of the sisters in a louder and more positive 
tone than had ever sounded in the hospi- 
tal wards. ‘‘Two women are in the vis- 
itors’ room. They say they are doctors, 
and that they are here to take the com- 
petitive examination for house surgeon. 
What can we do?”’ 

Then every one talked at once, and one 
of the board, as he turned to leave, 
brusquely remarked: 

“Well, let ’emin. This competition is 
free and open, and sex was not stipulated. 
Let the ladies see the questions; maybe 
that will satisfy them,’’ and he smiled 
with meaning at his confréres. 

The sisters whispered among them- 
selves, and then one of them said quietly 
to the chairman of the board: 

“If a woman surgeon is placed in charge 
here, we shall leave.”’ 

‘Now, sister, don’t worry,’’ said one of 
the board, reassuringly. ‘‘You don’t really 
expect a woman could win this competi- 
tion, do you? Of course not. The fact 
is, these questions are far from being 
easy—they are unusually rigorous. Don’t 
you worry about a woman winning this 
competition,” and the confreres of the 
speaker nodded in grim approval. 

The examinations were momentarily 
interrupted as the physicians looked up to 
note and admire a young girl fashionably 
gowned and of eye-compelling beauty. 
As she softly rustled up to one of the 
tables and unfolded aset of questions that 
had been supplied her, the young physi- 
cians stared stupidly, and then good- 
naturedly. 

“It’s funny the fads girls take up nowa- 
days,” said one of the doctors, a graduate 
of the University Medical School, and 
incidentally one of the heavy-line men of 
the ‘‘medics’”’ foot ball team last season. 

The young woman was Miss Emma 
Ganz, of St. Louis, and a graduate this 
year of the Woman’s Medical College in 
Kansas City. She is nineteen years old. 
Miss Fachs, of Muskegon, Wis., and vale- 
dictorian of the class in the same college, 
also took the examinations. 

The examining board met at the hospi- 
tal to announce the successful candidates. 
All the competitors were present. There 
were three sets of papers for each com- 
petitor, and each member of the board 
examined one set of papers for all appli- 
cants. The three markings, when added 
together for each student, produced a most 
unexpected result. Only four had re- 
ceived a grade as good as 60 in 100 per 
cent. The highest grade was 92, and the 





members of the board stared blankly at 
each other when they found the success- 
ful papers were those of Miss Ganz. 

There was a long debate behind closed 
doors; then one of the board went out 
and called Miss Ganz into the conference. 
They simply told her she was the success- 
ful competitor. Miss Ganz accepted the 
announcement calmly, and then quietly 
informed the board she did not want the 
position. She simply wanted to try what 
she heard was to be a rigorous examina- 
tion. She had accepted a position as 
assistant house surgeon in a Woman's 
Hospital in an Eastern State, and simply 
desired from the board a statement that 
she had won in the competition. 

The board was relieved, the sisters over- 
joyed, every one happy, and Miss Ganz 
passed out among the awaiting physi- 
cians, leaving to them as alms a triumph 
she did not care for —Ez. 


AMEND THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Since equal suffrage has been pending, 
and even before municipal suffrage for 
women was adopted in Kansas, I have 
realized how unfortunate it is that an 
educational clause was not embodied in 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the U. 8. 
Constitution. I well remember what a 
struggle there was over that Amendment; 
how it was discussed in the U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives, and how 
Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, favored an 
educational clause. Whata struggle there 
was before that Amendment was adopted, 
as it now reads! And what a hue and cry 
there was for the ‘‘Constitution as it is,”’ 
before the 13th, 14th and 15th amend- 
ments were madea part of it! There were 
many good reasons for not adopting the 
Fifteenth in its present form. Whether 
the question is now up for discussion or 
not, experience has shown us the wisdom 
of Morton’s proposition. It is impossible 
to make an ignorant person equal to an 
educated one, by a civil rights bill, or a 
constitutional amendment, and the folly 
of the attempt is more plainly visible now 
than then. In those States where slavery 
existed, ignorance still exists to an alarm- 
ing extent. It is from those districts 
where ignorance exists, and from those 
where the foreign and slum elements pre- 
dominate, that ignorant, drunken and 
licentious representatives have been sent 
to Congress. Men who do not understand 
our language are often exalted to places 
of honor and trust in districts where the 
ignorant and vicious are a controlling 
minority. In Georgia alone there are 
over half a million persons over ten years 
of age who can neither read nor write; 
in Mississippi four hundred thousand; 
in Alabama three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand; and in Louisiana, three hundred 
thousand. Thus, in four States, we have 
one and a half million persons who can 
neither read nor write the language of our 
country. These are the central States of 
that great area that represents the direct 
fruitage of the suffrage as conferred upon 
the colored race over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Having equal rights with their 
educated white brothers, they have no in- 
centive to inform themselves further. 
Had the demand to educate preceded the 
right to vote by ten or twenty years, how 
different the situation would have been! 

Let us quote the Constitutional Amend- 
ment as it is, and as it should be: 

ARTICLE XV. 

Section I. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote. shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States, or by 
any State, on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude. 

ARTICLE XV. AMENDED. 

Section I. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote, shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color or sex 
—providing said citizens shall have 
acquired the legal age and shall have 
learned to read the platform of their party 
and to write their own ballots in the 
language of the government as taught in 
our free public schools. 

By the acquirement of this language 
alone, shall he or she be entitled to help 
establish the governing power under 
which we are to rise or fall as an American 
republic. The public schools are free, 
therefore an educational ballot is not an 
infringement of civil or religious liberty. 
Ignorance, as well as sin, is a reproach to 
any people. It is the uneducated element 
that infests our large cities and does much 
to control the elections under our present 
system. 

In the elections by which the Presidents 
of the United States have been chosen, 
less than half of the number have been 
elected by a popular majority. And one- 
half of that number have been chosen by 
the electors of States whose popular vote 
has been controlled by the foreign and 
uneducated ballot of the slum element. 
Foreign instincts and antipathies count as 
largely in the Electoral College as the 
enlightened and educated classes. 

This article should be followed by 
another establishing a popular ballot in 





the election of U. S. Senators. A new 
realization of the meaning and merits of 
the Declaration of Independence, with 
reference to the educational advancement 
of the women of the nineteenth century, 
is demanded, in the correct interpretation 
of all constitutional enactments and 
amendments. J. 8S. JENNINGS. 
Wichita, Kan. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The Committee on Course of Study in 
Political Science have issued a book called 
‘‘Legal Status of Women.”’ It has been 
compiled by Miss Jessie J. Cassidy. A 
great deal of labor has been put upon it, 
and careful investigations have been made 
into the present condition of the laws con- 
cerning the women of the United States. 
It is a book of especial value to all women, 
and a handy book of reference. It has 
been printed in pamphlet form and sells 
at 25 cents, post-paid. Every Women’s 
Club, W. C. T. U., Suffrage Association 
and individual woman who wishes to 
know her own status in her State, should 
possess herself of one of these pamphlets. 

It is a fact well known to all suffragists 
that a large number of States have granted 
partial suffrage, but there are very few 
persons who can tell just which States 
these are, and what form of suffrage is en- 
joyed by the women within them. There 
are so many different qualifications of the 
ballot in these States that the conditions 
are very confusing. Before deciding upon 
the value of the results in these States, 
the student of woman suffrage should be 
thoroughly informed concerning all the 
conditions which surround its operation. 
A table giving all this information has 
been carefully prepared, and is inserted in 
this book. A table giving the suffrage of 
foreign countries is another feature. The 
law practice in many States differs con- 
siderably from the written law, and not 
infrequently courts construe the law quite 
differently from its reading. For this 
reason superficial observers are apt to 
consider the law liberal in a State where 
some decision of liberal construction has 
been pronounced. This book gives the 
law as it stands upon the statute books, 
and is brought up to date. The laws are 
stated carefully in every State upon the 
topics named. The following table of 
contents will probably most clearly an- 
nounce the value of the book: 

Chapter I. Woman’s Position in the 
Past; Early Condition; Beginnings of 
Modern Changes. 

Chapter II. Property Rights of Married 
Women in the United States. Introduc- 
tory. Table I: Control of Property; In- 
testate Estates; Right to Support. 

Chapter III. Divorce. Introductory. 
Divorce Laws in the United States. 

Chapter IV. Guardianship of Children. 
Introductory. Laws in States where Par- 
ents are Equal Guardians; Laws in States 
where Parents are Unequal Guardians. 

Chapter V. The Age of Protection. In- 
troductory. Table Il: Age of Consent in 
1896. Penalties for Rape. Table III: 
Progressive Legislation. 

Chapter VI. Criminality among Women. 

Chapter VII. Woman Suffrage. Intro- 
ductory. Table IV: Woman Suffrage in 
the United States. Table V: Woman 
Suffrage in Foreign Countries. 

Orders may be sent for this book to the 
Headquarters, 107 World Building, New 
York. CARRIE CHAPMAN CatTT. 


HINDU WOMEN AND‘THE PLAGUE. 





The British Government in India has 
long excused itself from instituting much- 
needed reforms in the condition of the na- 
tive women, on the ground that it would 
not do to offend Hindu prejudices. The 
health and happiness, and even the lives, of 
thousands of women and little girls have 
been sacrificed without scruple to this 
consideration. But now that vast mul- 
titudes are being swept away by the 
plague, the Government has discovered 
that all native prejudices must be defied 
when lives are at stake. They have deter- 
mined to pass the Epidemic Diseases’ 
Act, which gives them the power to take 
all the sick, of whatever caste, to the 
hospitals. They may even take a inigh- 
caste woman out of her zenana, send 
her to a hospital, and segregate her from 
her family. Before the plague, this act 
would have been regarded as an outrage 
on the most cherished feelings of both 
Mussulmans and Hindus. Indeed, as it is, 
great objection was raised by members of 
the Municipal Council, and also by native 
members of the Governor’s Council. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal plainly 
told the native members of Council, how- 
ever, that considerations of caste must 
give way to the public safety; and that 
segregation of patients, whatever their 
position in life, was indispensable. Cases 
which can be segregated at home may, of 
course, be dealt with privately. But the 
great majority, even of high-caste patients, 
cannot do this, since high caste in India 
by no means implies wealth, or the possi- 
bility of isolating a patient in the private 
home, which in crowded cities often con 
sists of one or two small rooms. 





To the plea that the women, accy 
tomed from infancy to regard seclusion 
as an essential element of their modesty. 
and even a portion of their religious life. 
should be exempted from this rule a 
Governor-General sternly replied: he 

It is perfectly certain th 
allow the whele town to yen ation 
plague infection merely because the pean hag 
of that infection happened to be a womai , 
I think that segregation can be enforced 
with every due regard to purdah requir 
ments. We have lady doctors, and aun 
of various creeds, whose services We can 
indent for. But the powers of effective 
Sengies appear to be absolutely essen. 

The London Woman's Signal Says that 
at present, in the eyes of the poor Hindy 
women, this will add new terrors to death: 
but that it may be a good thing for future 
generations, as it must convince the Brit. 
ish rulers that what the Government 
really wills to do, it can do, even with 
regard to the women, and will keep them 
from pretending that they cannot raise 
the age of protection, and take other heed. 
ful legal’ steps to protect Indian girls and 
women, for fear of causing a revolt, 


a. 


THE SECRET OF HEALTH. 





Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, the brightest 

after-dinner speaker in America, at his 
birthday celebration by the Montauk Club 
April 24, gave, in his closing sentences, 
advice of priceless value to women. He 
said: 
_ [never began the day after my birthday 
in more buoyant spirits or in more hope- 
ful mood than I do this one. | thank 
heaven that in the accidents of birth I was 
ushered into the world when it was still 
echoing with the songs of Easter, the 
songs of the glorious resurrection, and 
of the promise of the sweeter and better 
life. Inthe period when the green grass 
hides and makes one forget the ravages of 
winter, when the trees are bursting into 
verdure, when the flowers and fruits are 
budding, when the birds are mating and 
the whole world is full of joy, of love and 
of hope, a man becomes an optimist in 
spite of himself, and in spite of anything 
that may happen to him. 

I know not what may be your faith, 
gentlemen, and care not, because I accord 
to every man the right to enjoy his beliefs 
as I dv mine, but my sainted mother, 
brought up in the strictest school of 
Calvinism, modified it in her sweet and 
angelic way. She believed that every- 
thing of importance which happened was 
a special act of providence, and tat while 
it might seem doubtful or dark for a 
moment, the compensation was sure to 
come. My experience in life and my 
observations have taught me the absolute 
truth of this doctrine. 

I see every little while men break down 
who are 10, 20 or 30 years younger than 
myself, because of concentration and 
anxiety, because of work and worry upon 
one line, in one way, on one thing. Work 
is health, worry is death. Life is an 
enjoyment of the work by which you live, 
and then a larger enjoyment of the work 
by which you contribute, as best you may, 
no matter under what discouragements or 
what criticisms, to the living, the enjoy- 
ment and the health of others. 

“Variety is the spice of life” is an old 
adage. Variety is generous living and 
longevity. 





W. C. T. U. NOTES. 


Miss Willard suggests that the franchise 
department have a map on exhibition at 
the next National Convention. ‘Let it be 
white,”’ she says, ‘with five States capped 
(after Mrs. Hunt’s manner in her scientific 
temperance chart), only let the color be 
gold, as the golden ribbon is the symbol 
of the suffrage movement. For we have 
five States now in which we are ‘free and 
independent citizens,’ Kansas having mu- 
nicipal suffrage and Idaho having just 
been admitted to the full ballot by the 
favorable decision of the Supreme Court. 
On that same chart the twenty States 
(besides these five) that give women tl 
education ballot should be distinguishe 
by ‘a little red schoolhouse on the hill,’ 
and I predict that within another genera 
tion that same map will be entitled to 4 
symbol that shall indicate ‘no saloon iv 
the valley.’ ”’ 

The wife of the Governor of North 
Carolina has recently joined the W. © 
T. U., and has tendered the ball-room of 
the executive mansion to the ladies of 
Raleigh for Christian work. Mrs. Upham, 
wife of ex-Governor Upham, of Wisconsid, 
is a white ribboner, and holds the office 
of national superintendent of work among 
lumbermen. Mrs. Governor Richards, of 
Wyoming, is also an active worker in the 
We te Be O 

Lady Henry Somerset will preach the 
annual sermon of the National W. C. T. U: 
Convention at Buffalo. She is feeling the 
effects of her hard labors during the past 
year in behalf of the Armenians and the 
Home for Inebriate Women at Duxhurst, 
and, by doctor's orders, will refrain from 
active work for a time. She will come t 
America early in June, and will spend the 
summer with Miss Willard. 

In Angelica, a western New York tow? 
the women, for the first time in the his 
tory of the place, took an active part !2 
the spring election. Many of them went 
to the polls with their husbands to make 
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sure that they voted ‘‘no’’ on the excise 
question. The women worked hard, and 
so did the saloon-keepers, but Angelica 
went dry. 

“On to Alaska’ is the watchword of 
the W. C. T. U. this year. Mrs. Anna F, 
Beiler, formerly superintendent of Chris- 
tian citizenship and superintendent of the 
Alaskan board in the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the M. E. Church, 
sailed for that territory April 29, from 
Tacoma, Wash. The last of May Mrs. S. 
M. Stahl, of Indiana, goes to spend the 
summer with her son, who is editor of a 
paper in Juneau. Miss Kearney is also 
intending to go therein July. She is todo 
work on the Pacific Coast up to that time, 
and will take the Alaskan trip in addition. 
Allthese women mean to hold meetings, 
and present the work of the W. C. T. U. 
so far as possible. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Nancy Allison McKinley, mother of 
President McKinley, recently celebrated 
her 88th birthday at her home in Canton, 
Ohio. 

Lady Henry Somerset is building a 
beautiful cottage at Duxhurst, to which 
she can retire for rest and where she can 
do more work with her pen than she has 
been able to accomplish amid her many 
and varied cares. 

Elizabeth Marbury and Marie Van Zandt 
are two of the few American women who 
have received from the French Govern- 
ment the purple ribbon of an officer of the 
academy. Kate Field was another. Ihe 
honor is awarded primarily to persons 
engaged in educational work. 

A recent estimate shows that twenty- 
two acres of land are necessary to sustain 
one man on fresh meat; while the same 
area, if devoted to wheat culture, would 
feed forty-two people; if to oats, eighty- 
eight, potatoes, Indian corn, and rice, 
176; and, if to plantain or bread-fruit, 
over 6,000 people. 

John Hutchinson, after more than half 
acentury of reform work, is now urging 
that, under the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, the U. S. Govern- 
ment shall begin a series of improvements 
of the thoroughfares between the different 
sections of the Union, sufficiently compre- 
hensive to employ all the unemployed 
laborers in this country. 

A bill for the discouragement of a cer- 
tain kind of marksmanship has been intro- 
duced in the Kentucky Legislature. The 
proposed measure makes it a misdemeanor 
to throw an egg at a public speaker, and a 
felony to hit him with it. No Kentucky 
women have indulged in egg-throwing, so 
faras heard from, Yet we are still told 
that women are too emotional to take part 
in politics. 

There are no “foreign parts.” The 
World wears its nerves outside its skin; if 
you touch one anywhere all the others 
suffer with it, and when our brother's 
blood cries to us from the ground, the 
man is not fit to live who says, ‘‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ Don Quixote with his 
Sword in hand, going out to fight wind- 
mills, is 4 far more edifying spectacle.— 
Frances E. Willard 

A so-called exhausted field at Tuskegee, 
Ala., was taken in hand by a scientist, and 
without added fertilizer, but simply by 
deep plowing and plenty of water, the soil, 
Planted with ordinary seeds and bulbs, 
Was made to yield crops of a hundred 
fold. Carlyle reminded his despondent 
friends that only a mile straight up all 
Was blue; the skilled farmer reminds his 
untrained brother that only two feet down 
there may be prosperity.— Youth’s Com- 
Panion, 

Mrs, Hannah Whitall Smith, one of the 
able women that America has given to 
England, is beginning to realize in the 
lives of her children the satisfaction that 
comes toa true mother. They inherited 
rains both from her and from their 
father. Mr, Logan Smith, an Oxford grad- 
Sate, has published a volume of stories, 
8iving an interior view of university life. 
Mrs, Alys Smith Russell and her husband, 
—_ Bertrand Russell, Fellow of Cam- 
— University, have brought out a 

ume, entitled ‘German Social Democ- 
pr and Mrs, Mary Whitall Costello is 
Unishing articles for leading magazines 


im England and America on the new art 
Criticism, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ONE HUNDRED HAPPY BIRDS. 

It was the sixteenth of June, and a 
dreadfully hot day. I remember the date, 
because it was the day after my birthday 
and mamma wouldn’t let me go to school. 
I had had a birthday party, and was very 
tired, mamma said. My head ached, and 
mamma said it would ache worse if I went 
out in the hot sun. Everybody said it 
seemed as if they should melt; but I felt 
as if I were roasting. 

I sat by the front window with a fan, 
trying to get a breath of air; but there 
wasn't any, and I kept saying I knew I 
should suffocate if a breeze didn’t come 
along pretty soon, till mamma told me if I 
would not talk so much I should be cooler. 

So I looked out of the window to see 
what I could see. The big stone block 
opposite shut out the blue sky, and the 
sidewalks were so glaring in the sun, that 
I felt hotter than ever. There were two 
maple-trees in front of the house; but the 
leaves looked wilted and dusty, it had not 
rained for so long. 

We lived in Hartford, and boarded on 
Capitol Avenue. We had the front cham- 
ber and two other rooms; but I knew it 
was cooler down-stairs, and should have 
gone down if there not been company in 
the parlor. Oh, how glad I am that I 
didn’t! 

There was a piazza in front, and the 
roof was right under our windows. I 
was just thinking that I would go and get 
a drink, when I saw a sparrow sitting on 
the edge of the roof with his mouth wide 
open. I called to mamma to come and 
see if he were sick, and she said he was 
only hot and thirsty. 

“Tam going to pour some water out on 
the roof,”’ I said, ‘‘and see if he will drink.”’ 

So I poured down a whole pitcherful. 
It was a tin roof, with a gutter on the 
edge, so that the water stayed there; the 
place where it would have run off was 
stopped up with leaves and dirt, so it hap- 
pened all right. And you ought to have 
seen that sparrow! Why, I thought he 
would never stop drinking! And then 
when I saw that the water did run away 
a little, I poured out some more, and what 
do you think? That bird popped right 
into that water and took a bath! 

It was not long before other sparrows 
came, and mamma said I would have my 
hands full if I kept them supplied with 
water. Butit was such fun! I forgot all 
about being hot, and mamma helped to 
carry the water; we took it from the mar- 
ble basin in her room, It seemed as if 
the news had spread all over town, by the 
way the sparrows and robins flocked there 
to enjoy it. 

I never saw a robin take a bath before, 
and I was so delighted I could hardly keep 
still; but I had to, for fear of scaring them 
away. Folks say that the sparrows drive 
away the robins; but I don’t believe it, 
for they went in bathing together just as 
peaceably as could be. There would be 
two or three in at a time. 

I must tell you about the first robin 
that came, he was so cute. He drank all 
he wanted, and then he jumped in for a 
bath. I suppose he happened to think of 
his mate, for he called to her. She didn’t 
come, and he kept calling and calling; but 
finally, just as he had finished his bath, 
she flew up. Then she took a bath. 
Wasn’t it funny for him to know enough 
to call her? I did wonder if he told her 
about the water; but it sounded just like 
any robin’s call. 

There was a great many other kinds of 
birds came, orioles and bluebirds and 
wrens, besides lots that I didn’t know 
the names of. There was one lovely bird; 
he had pink on his breast, and mamma 
said it must be a rose-breasted grosbeak. 
He did not stay to take a bath; I wished 
he would. The big dragon-flies came, too, 
and they would drink and drink, as if they 
were so thirsty. 

When papa came home at noon, he en- 
joyed the fun as much as mamma and I 
did, for the birds kept coming. I couldn’t 
do anything but pour out water and watch 
them, all the afternoon, and I had been 
counting from the first, and I was bound 
to get up to a hundred. Papa said I 
wouldn’t, but I did! And mamma said I 
was sure of one thing that day—I had 
made a hundred birds happy.— Youth's 
Companion. 





HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenrty & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
Wrst & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALpDING, KinnNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggist, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








HUMOROUS. 


A child being asked, ‘‘What is the plural 
of forget-me-not?’’ answered, ‘‘Forget-us- 
not,”’ 


Stephen Gabriel Peignot, the French 
bibliographer, tells us of a_ British 
preacher who, when preaching against 
dancing, argued thus: “‘A dance is a 
circular motion. The motion of the devil 
is circular, Therefore, a dance is the 
motion of the devil. But how does it 
appear that the devil’s motion is rotary? 
Why, the Scripture saith, ‘He goeth 
about, in a circuit, of course, ‘seeking 
whom he may devour.’ ”’ 


“You know, Dorothy, these biscuits of 
yours,’ he began, as he reached across 
the breakfast table and helped himself to 
the fifth. ‘Yes?’ said his wife, witha 
weary, feeble smile. ‘Ah! they are noth- 
ing like mother’s.” “No?” And the 
smile was gone. ‘Not a bit. You see 
mother’s were heavy and gave me dyspep- 
sia, while yours are as light as a feather, 
and I can eat about—why, what’s the mat- 
ter, Dorothy?” She had fainted.— Kate 
Field’s Washington. 


Rev. Dr. X. announced that the regular 
weekly prayer-meeting would be devoted 
to discussion of a certain question of gen- 
eral interest to the congregation. Many 
wished to take part. It was therefore 
decided to limit each member’s remarks 
to five minutes. When the speaker’s time 
expired, the clergyman was to rap with a 
pencil on the desk. Deacon A., a notori- 
ously long-winded speaker, was one of 
the members at whom the restriction was 
especially aimed. As everybody antici- 
pated, the deacon was one of the first to 
address the meeting, and he had not 
fairly started on his remarks when the 
rap of a pencil was heard. ‘‘Am I to 
understand,” asked the deacon, turning 
to Dr. X., ‘that my five minutes have 
expired?” ‘Yes, deacon; I am sorry, 
but your time is up.”’ ‘And all general 
remarks are limited to five minutes?’’ 
‘*Yes; that was the understanding.’”’ The 
deacon turned very deliberately to his 
fellow members. ‘Then, brethren,’ he 
proceeded. “I shall throw the remainder 
of my remarks into the form of a prayer.” 
The deacon kept the floor. 








“NOT EXACTLY RIGHT.” 

Thousands of people are in this condi- 
tion. They are not sick, and yet they are 
by no means well. A single bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla would do them a 
world of good. It would tone the stomach, 
create an appetite, purify and enrich the 
blood, and give wonderful vigor and vital- 
ity. Now is the time to take it. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 





—Send for Catalogues.—— 


TAYLOR, DelMERITTE & HAGAR. 


School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 








Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at 12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
publishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,’’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, mi? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Neste Pe ag —" 
7 n 

Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd," 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








MATZOON. 


“— 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 


The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

**[am greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.”’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 


satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.” — (Mrs. T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
oston. 


“I am glad to give | testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor! 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects taithiedy. and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD. 
527 Beacon St. 


“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”’”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


BY TAXING Thi" 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free L yoy 8 Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver. 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 




















287 Broadway, “-*#-. New York City. 
E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
HOOSAO 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


af Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.j 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.4°, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7-10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3¢, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3¢, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895 








LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What they Say in New E 





land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 1co 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gold and color, box + $2.50. 


Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M,, 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jesse). 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 

by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 


A anual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI, 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral! colors. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria [itchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.” Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the People. 

Illustrating Man’s Keal Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 

; with Suggestions in Regard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE M.D. 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 

Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially péngsed to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A, STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 

on Physical Training of the North American 

Gymnastic Union and publist ed uncer the auspices 

of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 

Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
‘History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpretir g Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HARINGTON 
KEENE, iyrame.” Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth, Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 
What They Say in New England. 

A book of Signs. Geviegs and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
quan New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 
1.25. 

Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By KEV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,’ ‘‘Redeemer and Re- 
deemed,” ‘‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. ‘Third Series. 


Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 
ing in the Tropics. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 


Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Illus 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 
‘The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 


75 cents. 
By Sophie May’s Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 


The Merry Five. 
a PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
aster Kirke.’’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 


On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED :827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than half 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co., ® 838 Fifer S*: 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published ty 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 


QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. in 
stamps. 

GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 





SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
**An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 
** The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bade, Mo. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-ottice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention of 
the Michigan Equal Suffrage Association 
will be heard at Vermontville, Mich., May 11, 
12and 13. Entertainment free to delegates 
and visitors. 





- -_-- 


MALEVOLENT IGNORANCE. 


The opposition to woman suffrage is 
usually the result of ignorance, and too of- 
ten of malevolent ignorance. Witness the 
attitude of the Freeport (L1l.) Journal, as 
shown in the following correspondence. 
The Journal said editorially that the 
recent disgraceful prize-fight in Nevada 
was the natural result of woman suffrage 
in that State. Now that showed ignorance 
on the part of the editor, since women 
have vever had suffrage in Nevada, and 
the very’ Legislature which authorized 
the prize-fight voted down a_ proposed 
woman suffrageamendment. Whereupon 
Mrs. Lila 8S. Buckley, of Freeport, sent 
the following letter: 

Editor Freeport Journal: Your satiri- 
cal editorial of Saturday upon woman 
suffrage because of the Corbett Fitzsim- 
mons prize-fight in Nevada, where women 
do not vote, is too grotesque to need a 
reply, except for the reason that many 
people in Freeport are ill-informed on this 
subject. Permit me to tell the readers of 
the Journal that women have full suffrage 
in only the four States of Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Utah, and Idaho. 

Lita 8. BuckLey. 

Now an honorable opponent would have 
frankly admitted the injustice of his 
attack upon the women. But here is the 
comment of malevolent ignorance: 


Mrs. Buckley may be right about 
Nevada; perhaps woman suffrage is 


limited in that State. But in Wyoming 
full woman suffrage prevails, and Wyom- 
ing is the paradise of gamblers, and is 
the paradise of woman suffrage, tlurrah 
for Wyoming, and the elevating, humaniz- 
ing influence of full woman suffrage! 


In reply to this new calumny, Helen J. 
Deisher, president of the Equal Suffrage 
Association of Freeport, wrote to the 
editor: 


The Journal of Saturday makes the 
statement that ‘‘Wyoming is the paradise 
of gambling and is the paradise of woman 
suffrage,’’ with the implied inference that 
gambling is the outcome of woman suf- 
frage. ‘There could be no better refuta 
tion presented than the following concur- 
rent resolution passed by the Wyoming 
House of Representatives of 1893 by unani- 
mous vote: 

Be it resolved by the second legislature of 
the State of Wyoming: That the possession 
and exercise of suffrage by the women in 
Wyoming for the past quarter of a century 
has wrought no harm and has done great 
good in many ways; thatit has largely aided 
in banishing crime, pauperism and vice from 
this State, and that without any violent or 
oppressive legislation; that it has secured 
peaceful and orderly elections, good govern- 
ment aud a remarkable degree of civilization 
and public order; and we point with pride 
to the facts that, after nearly twenty-five 
years of woman suffrage, not one county in 
Wyoming has a poorhouse, that our jails 
are almost empty, and crime, except that 
committed by strangers in the State, almost 
unknown, and as the result of experience 
we urge every civilized community on earth 
to enfranchise its women without delay. 

Resolved, That an authenticated copy of 
these resolutions be forwarded by the gov- 
ernor of the State to the Legislature of every 
State and Territory in this country, and to 
every legislative body in the world; and 
that we request the press throughout the 
civilized world to call the attention of their 
readers to.these resolutions. 

This resolution is supported by the 
further testimony of every Governor of 
Wyoming, and multitudes of other 
officials; and the advocates of woman 
suffrage have publicly chailenged its op- 
ponents to find two persons in all Wyom- 
ing who will assert over their own names 
and addresses that woman suffrage there 
has had any bad results, with the result 
that none have responded to the chal- 
lenge. 

If it is true that gambling and liquor 
selling are licensed, it is a blot on the 
otherwise fair escutcheon of the State, 
and may be accounted for by the fact that 
the male voters outnumber the women 
many times over, and have it in their 
power to foster these distinctively mascu- 
line vices. 

But the malevolent critic only repeated 
his slander, and then added a new one, on 
Colorado: 

It is the worst kind of rot for the 
Wyoming Legislature to pass buncombe 
resolutions laudatory of woman suffrage 
while refusing to repeal the laws licensing 
all kinds of gambling hells in that State. 
Wyoming is the paradise of the gamblers, 
and is the paradise of the woman suf- 
fragists. 

The Colorado State Legislature has 
passed a law which provides that in the 
future the Colorado National Guard may 
be composed of both men and women. 
That is right. If women are to vote and 


| deserve the epithet. 


should not be debarred from the glorious 
privilege of fighting for their country. 
History records the fact that Moll Pitcher 
| fought heroically in the Revolutionary 
| War, and we have always been of the 
opinion that Moll had earned the right to 
| vote. Women who march boldly to the 
ballot-box would also march boldly to 
battle. 

It is needless to say that no such law 
has ever been enacted in Colorado. But 
the exponent of malevolent ignorance 
would only make the contradiction the 
basis of anew calumny. ‘‘A man convinced 
against his will is of the same opinion 
still,’ and “there is no one so blind as the 
man who will not see.”’ 

There is no human being more unscru- 
pulous than the Pharisee who looks upon 
his fellow men (or her fellow women) with 
a sense of supercilious superiority. It 
was not without reason that the political re- 
formers who overthrew the English mon- 
archy and defied the divine right of kings 
called the conservatives of the seventeenth 
century ‘“‘malignants.’’ In all ages and in 
all countries the conservatives, as a class, 
We must expect the 
remonstrants to be as illiberal and unjust 
as their spiritual ancestors, Can we look 
for anything better from the advocates of 
the legal and political subjection of 
women? H. B. B, 
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FALSEHOODS ABOUT WYOMING. 

Not long ago, an anonymous pamphlet 
entitled ‘Tested by its Fruits’? was pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women. It asserted, among other things, 
that while gambling goes on in other 
States, it is the peculiar distinction of 
Wyoming that gambling is licensed there. 





It also asserted that under the present 
laws of Wyoming, no city or town is 
allowed to forbid gambling; that there is 
less restriction upon the sale of liquor 
than in most other States; and that homi- 
cide is held to be excusable when com- 
mitted under sufficient provocation, and 
without the use of a dangerous weapon. 
This last law, the anonymous author in- 
sinuated, was probably framed on purpose 
to secure the acquittal of persons who 
killed their fellows in quarrels arising out 
of gambling disputes, 

A copy of the pamphlet was mailed to 
Chief Justice Groesbeck, of Wyoming, 
with a request for information as to the 
truth or falsity of these statements. He 
answered that his term as Chief Justice 
had just expired, and that he could there- 
fore reply with more freedom than when 
he was in office. After mentioning a num- 
ber of other States where gambling is 
legalized, he continues: 

lam notan apologist for the law, and 
have fought it in season and out of sea- 
son. ‘The excuse for its existence is that 
gambling would be carried on at any rate, 
and that the State ought to have some 
revenue from it, and place it where it 
could be under police espionage. Your 
people do not understand that, in pioneer 
communities,it is considered as respectable 
to do openly what in other communities 
is practised in secret. However, the law 
has been modified in such a manner as to 
relegate the matter of licensing gaming in 
municipalities to the several city councils. 
Iam happy to say that in this, the Uni- 
versity town of the State (Laramie), 
gambling is forbidden by heavy penalties, 
and has been for many years, and this 
result has been very largely owing to the 
persistent efforts of the ladies of the 
Ww. C. T. U. 

2. Our liquor laws are not less restric- 
tive than those of other States not under 
prohibition; indeed, our liquor licenses 
are very heavy, the annual licenses here 
being $800, and in other towns $500. The 
laws and ordinances aresevere against the 
sale or furnishing of liquors and tobacco 
to minors, and against the furnishing of 
the former to habitual drunkards. 

3. The law in relation to “excusable 
homicide” was repealed over six years 
ago, and was succeeded by the Crimes 
Act of Indiana. The old statute never 
received such an absurd construction as 
that placed upon it in the circular of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association, and it did not 
operate to shield any murderers while it 
was in force. 

4. The number of murders committed 
in Wyoming is very few, and human life 
is held as sacredly here as elsewhere. We 
are a law-abiding people. This must be 
our reputation abroad, as our State and 
municipal bonds sell at a premium. This 
would not be the case were we known to 
be a dishonest or lawless commonwealth, 
as nothing is more sensitive than capital 
in this respect, 

5. The influence of the women voters 
has always been on the side of temperance, 
morality and good government, and op- 
posed to drunkenness, gambling and im- 
morality. The “age of consent” is eigh- 
teen years, an advance, I think, on New 
England legislation in this regard. 

6. Our constitution is broad and liberal, 
and our laws are progressive and whole- 
some. Three-fourths of the jury can ren- 
der a verdict ina civil case; our election 
laws are based on the Australian system; 
our schools are excellent, and sparsely 
settled school districts receive a stipulated 
sum from the public moneys before they 
are apportioned pro-rata among the pupils; 
child labor is prohibited, and cruelty to 
children is punished severely; our prisons 
and jails must be cleanly kept and the 





inmates treated humanely; the irrigation 


have just the same rights as men, they | 
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ANNUAL MERTING AND FESTIVAL 


——OF THE-—— 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 





THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held at the Woman Suffrage Headquarters, No. 3 Park Street, 


Boston, on Wednesday, May 26, at 10 A. M. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 


There will be Reports of State Societies, Resolutions, Plan of Work, and Election of 


Officers. 


All interested are cordially invited to attend. 





Woman Suffrage Festival. 


The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 


sociations will be held at 


HOTEL VENDOME, Boston, Thursday Evening, May 27, 1897. 


Reception from 5 to 6 P. M. 

speakers already secured are: 

firs. Julia Ward Howe, 
firs. Ednah D. Cheney, 

Henry B. Blackwell, 


Hon. John L. Bates, 


Supper, 6 to 7 P. M. 


Addresses 7 to 9.30. Among the 


Mrs. [ary A. Livermore, 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Rev. George C. Lorimer, 


Speaker of the Mass. House of Representatives, 
George R. Jones, Esq., of Melrose, 
One of our strongest supporters in the present Legislature, 


and others to be hereafter announced. 





Supper Tickets, $1.00, 


For sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN’S JOURNAL Orricer, 3 Park STrerr. 


1@&-The number is positively limited to Four Hundred. 


Immediate applica- 


tion should be made, therefore, by friends desiring tickets, as all will probably 


be sold several days before the Festival. 


Orders are coming in rapidly. 


We shall again have the pleasure of celebrating Mrs. Howe’s birthday, which oc- 


curs on the 27th inst. 


Mary A, LIVERMORE, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Mary HutcHeson PAGE, 


Esruer F. BOLAND, 

FRANCIS J. GARRISON, 

Harriet E, TuRNER, 
Committee of Arrangements. 





laws are the best in the arid regions; and 
in fact, our code of laws, taken as a whole, 
is progressive and cleanly. 

7. The influence of women upon our 
legislation and our elections has been 
marked. Party conventions have aban- 
doned nominating corrupt, dishonest or 
immoral men, as they cannot obtain 
the ‘“‘woman vote.’’ Our elections are 
orderly, and so are the primaries. Wyo- 
ming women have exercised the franchise 
generally, and there are scarcely any who 
do not vote. The ladies have not been 
office-seekers. The position of County 
Superintendent of Schools in the several 
counties has been generally conceded to 
them, and they seem to excel in that place. 
The State Superintendent is a lady, and 
makes a very efficient officer. 

Impartial suffrage is firmly fixed in the 
affections of our people, and the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1889, which framed 
our present organic law, passed the 
woman suffrage clauses with but one dis- 
senting vote. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
the women voters constitute only about 
one-third of our voting strength, and that 
their influence would be greater were 
there not such a disparity between the 
male and female voters. 

We have lost nothing, but have gained 
much, by twenty-eight years of equal 
rights, and we have been taught by the 
best teacher, Experience, to believe with 
Emerson that, if all the vices are to be 
represented as political factors, some of 
the virtues should be. We have fewer in- 
sane, fewer divorces and fewer resident 
criminals in proportion to our population 
than the male suffrage States. These 
claims can be easily veritied. 

The moral tone of our State is improv- 
ing, owing to the influence of the women 
electors, who are as modest, womanly and 
God-fearing as those of New England; and 
we would not discard *‘the home element”’ 
in our politics if we could, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. S. GROESBECK, 

Laramie, Wy. 

Hon. H. V. 8S. Groesbeck’s statement in 
regard to the small percentage of divorces 
in Wyoming is more than borne out by 
statistics. Full suffrage was granted to 
the women of Wyoming in 1869. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Census, during the twenty 
years from 1870 to 1890, divorce in the 
United States at large increased about 
three times as fast as the population. In 
the group of Western States, omitting 
Wyoming, it increased nearly four times 
as fast as the population. In Wyoming it 
increased only about half as fast as the 
population. 

Yet in Wyoming, as in most other 
Western States, divorce is not particularly 
difficult to obtain. This makes it the 
more remarkable that so few persons wish 
to be divorced. Evidently, the result of 
equal suffrage has not been to break up 
the home. A. S. B. 
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“TESTED BY ITS FRUITS.” 

Marie C. Brehm, National Superintend- 
ent of Franchise for the W. C. T. U., also 
wrote to Wyoming for information. She 
says in the Union Signal: 

On March 8, 1897, there was laid upon 
the desk of each member of the Illinois 
House and Senate a copy of a leaflet en- 
titled ‘Tested by its Fruits.”’ It seems to 
be without father or mother as far as 
authorship is concerned, but tells us that 
it is ‘‘Printed for the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women.”’ 

A careful reading of it caused me to 





call in question some statements pertain- 
ing to laws in Wyoming. The New York 
Tribune of March 15, 1897, quotes Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott as saying, in referring to 
the effects of woman sutfrage in Wyom- 
ing, that “laws had been passed in that 
State legalizing gambling, licensing sa- 
loons, and justifying homicide if com- 
mitted in the heat of passion, ‘and with- 
out too great cruelty.’’’ Mrs. Lyman 
Abbott doubtless read the leaflet ‘men- 
tioned above, and accepted its statements 
as true. 

As the sections of the statutes were 
given in the leaflet, it was an easy matter to 
write to Wyoming and make inquiry about 
those ‘“tawful’? laws. Sections 1,459-63, 
pertaining to the licensing of gambling, 
were enacted in 1876 and repealed in 1890. 
Section 875, relating to “excusable homi- 
cide,’ was also enacted in 1876 and 
repealed in 1890, If this proves anything, 
it proves that, Wyoming had a better 
Legislature in 1890 than in 1876. It seems 
to me that an up-to-date (1897) leaflet 
ought not to quote laws that have been 
repealed seven years, as argument against 
the ‘‘gentle and humanizing influence of 
women” in government. 

It is no wonder that the author of 
“Tested by its Fruits’ preferred not to 
sign his name to it. There are some 
honorable men and women among our 
remonstrants, and they ought to insist 
upon the Association’s withdrawing this 
pamphlet from circulation, now that its 
statements of fact are found to be so 
glaringly inaccurate. A. 8S. B. 


— = ————_ 


SUFFRAGE FAIR NOTES. 





A meeting of those interested in the Fair 
was held on Tuesday afternoon at 3 Park 
Street, Boston. The great meeting to 
express the sympathy of American women 
with Greece diminished the attendance; 
but those who came were in earnest, and 
a number of excellent plans were laid. 

Mrs. Anna C, Hallowell, of West Med- 
ford, will have a table furnished with 
wrapping paper, twine and baskets, for 
the patrens of the Fair to use in taking 
their purchases away; also with ornamen- 
tal baskets for sale. 

Mrs. Ednat D. Cheney and Mrs. Geo. 
A. O. Ernst, of Jamaica Plain, were pres- 
ent, and promised that the friends in 
Jamaica Plain should furnish a table. 

As it is felt that each table ought to be 
a really fine one, several of the smaller 
Leagues, that could not make a large show- 
ing separately, will take a table together. 
Thus Woburr, Winchester and a third 
League will probably unite in a table. 
Watertown expects to unite with Wal- 
tham, and the friends in South Framing- 
ham with Natick, and perhaps with 
Wellesley also. There is talk of Malden 
and Chelsea joining with Somerville. 

City Point will take two tables. This 
League includes so many young people 
that its ‘‘junior contingent’’ will havea 
table of their own, and will make a spe- 
cialty of paper novelties. They will be 
glad to take orders for lamp or candle 
shades of any color desired, also for arti- 
ficial flowers, butterflies, or anything else 
that can be made of crépe paper. Suf- 
fragists in want of such articles need not 
wait for the Fair, but can be supplied at 
once, and the proceeds will go to the 
Junior City Point table. Orders may be 
addressed to Miss Abbie M. Evans, 823 
Broadway, South Boston. The older 


== 
members of the League will hay 
table, as usual. 

It was voted to invite Mrs. Hallowe} 
who is a granddaughter of Lucretia Mott, 
to name her table the Lucretia Mott table 
The ladies present from Roxbury will 
propose to their League that the Roxbury 
table be named for William Lloyd Garri. 
son. 

Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney made many val. 
uable suggestions, drawn from her ex- 
perience in the Hospital Fair and in the 
Antislavery Fairs. She said that in the 
old times they often had what they called 
“Dame Nature’s table.” Here all sorts 
of natural objects were arranged by Miss 
Goddard with exquisite taste—crystals 
shells, bouquets of dried grasses which 
sometimes contained a tiny bird's negt 
etc., ete. These brought good prices, ' 

The Warren League, at its annual meet- 
ing last week, voted to work for the Fair 

There will be a table where candy and 
hot chocolate will be dispensed, Any 
League or individual that would like to 
take charge of getting up this table is 
invited to communicate with Miss H.E 
Turner, 3 Park Street, Boston. : 

Another thing suggested was a table 
of dressed dolls, of all sorts, from wax 
dolls in silk attire to the rag babies which 
give children just as much delight, 
Dolls with shagbarks for heads sell 
rapidly, and few things please children 
better than dolls made of common clothes. 
pins, dressed, and with the upper end 
painted to represent a face. 

It was suggested that many persons 
dislike machine-stitched sheets and p llow 
cases, and that hand-hemmed ones always 
find a ready sale. 

Mrs. Cheney says she thinks it is time 
for all those who believe in woman 
suffrage to ‘get up on their feet and do 
something,’’ and she is throwing herself 
into the work with energy. Mrs. Judith 
W. Smith says she has never found go 
many people ready and glad to coédperate 
in the work of a Suffrage Fair before. 

Every one is urged to look out for two 
classes of people whose help should be 
enlisted—those willing to give material 
to be made up, and those willing to give 
time to making it up. 

The first contribution for the Fair has 
been received already, seven months in 
advance, from that true and tried friend, 
Miss Sarah E. Wall. It is an immense tea 
cozy that was given Harriet Jacobs when in 
England. It is tuo large to be used in 
this country, but is beautifully made,.and 
will be of interest from its associations, 


ean apron 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 





Mrs. H. M. Rathbun, of Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., writes: “I could not get along with- 
out the JournaL. I always read first 
Mrs. Blake's letter, which is of so much 
value as well as interest. I distribute 
every copy when read, and wish I could 
afford to subscribe for a dozen copies 
for distribution, I hope to have a good 
club of subscribers for next year.” 

Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent writes from Italy: 
‘*We have enjoyed very mueh the accounts 
in the JouRNAL of the Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Des Moines.”’ 





A TWENTY YEARS’ RETROGRESSION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the meeting of the School Board, 
reported in your last issue, Mr. Anderson 
laid down the following proposition: “The 
elementary schools of Boston are to-day 
in an unsatisfactory condition, as a result, 
largely, of the preponderance in them of 
women teachers. ”’ 

The course of reasoning by which he 
establishes this proposition is as follows: 
First premise, the work accomplished in 
the elementary schools is of poorer quality 
than it was twenty years ago. Second 
premise, the discipline has, during the 
same period, deteriorated. Third premise, 
the number of male teachers is propor 
tionally less than it was twenty years ago 
Conclusion, the deterioration of the 
schools is due to the decrease in the pro 
portional number of male teachers. Evi- 
dently there is a missing link in the chaio 
of reasoning. That missing link must 
plainly be, in order to lead up to Mr. 
Anderson’s conclusion, men are_ better 
teachers and disciplinarians than womed. 
Supplying this before Mr. Anderson's 
conclusion, we have a complete chain of 
reasoning, and if the chain be sound iD 
every part the women must be content t0 
bear meekly the pointing of the finger of 
masculine scorn. 

But let us examine the premises: 

First, the quality of the work is poorer 
than it was twenty years ago. Is it? I 
think the evidence Mr. Anderson brings 
on this point should be admitted as CoD 
clusive. He says it is the testimony ° 
nearly ali the High School masters that 
the children entering their schools are not 
as well prepared as they were twenty 
years ago. Large numbers of High School 
assistants, as I happen to know, testify t0 
the same effect. It is not reasonable 
suppose that so many intelligent men 42 
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ESTABLISHED 1817. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Oldest and Largest Carpet House in New England, 


HAVE JUST TAKEN FROM THE CUSTOM HOUSE, Under the 
Old (or existing) Tariff, 


TEN PACKAGES oF 
Chinese Carpets and Rugs 





These are NOT the ordinary JUTE 
or COTTON, but are 


All-Wool Quality 


Among them will be found quaint 
and odd designs and patterns, all made 
especially to order for the best retail 
Boston trade. As a matter of fact, this 
is the ONLY IMPORTATION of ALL- 
WOOL CHINESE RUGS in the United 
States, and there will be no more offered 
either by ourselves or any one else this 
spring. 

They can be furnished in the follow- 
ing sizes: 


12 feet x 12 feet. 7 feet x 11 feet. 


10 feet x 12 feet. 6 feet x 9 feet. 
9 feet x 12 feet. 5 feet x 8 feet. 
8 feet x 10 feet. 4 feet x 7 feet. 





These are NOT goods of the class to 
be found at the Dry Goods and Depart- 
ment Stores, or at the Auction Rooms; 
but they are Attractive, Perfect Rugs at 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 





( Large lines of Japanese and Chinese 
Matting in a great variety of patterns, at 
from 25c. to soc. per yard. 


.#~ Anadmirable opportunity to purchase 
NOW for 


Seashore and Country Houses. 


Upholstery Department. 


Large quantities of samples, remnants 
and short ends of upholstery fabrics at 
about one-third their cost. 





PREE DELIVERY at residences 
within 10 miles of our store. 








658 WAS 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Carpets and Upholstery. 


HINGTON STREET, 


OPP. BOYLSTON STREET. 


FE A TEC HO SUE Tt ET ETT LTT TE TIS tte 





women would be all mistaken on a matter 
about which they have the best possible 
means of information. ‘Therefore, we 
will admit the first premise. 

Second, the discipline of the elementary 
schools is weaker than it was twenty 
years ago. Isthisso? If I were to rely 
wholly on the results of my own observa- 
tion, | should say that it is distinctly not 
so, Still, there is abundant reason why 
it should be true, and as the field of 
observation of any one person must neces- 
sarily be limited, I am willing to disre- 
gard my own observations and accept the 
dictum of the supervisors, viz.: that when 
they began their work in the schools, 
some twenty years ago, the discipline was 
better than it is to-day. The second 
premise, then, may stand. 

Third, the proportional number of men 
teachers is less than it was twenty years 
ago. This premise, unless my arithmetic 
is very much at fault, is not true. I do 
not mn n to have at hand the manual 
for 1877, but I have compared 1874 and 
1894, poe the result would not vary greatly 
from that obtained by comparing 1877 and 
1897. In 1874 there were, I think, 573 
regular teachers in the grammar schools 
—special teachers being excluded — of 
whom 87, or 15 per cent., were men. In 
1894 there were 675 teachers, of whom 
109, or 16 per cent., were men. I have 
run through the manuals hastily, but I 
think my result is substantially correct. 

Evidently, Mr. Anderson's proposition 
falls to the ground with the failure of 
this premise. If the proportional number 
of women teachers is about the same that 
it was twenty years ago, the admitted 
deterioration of the schools during the 
last twenty years clearly cannot be charged 
toa growing preponderance of women. 

But just for the sake of completing the 
inquiry into the premises essential to the 
drawing of Mr. Anderson’s conclusion, let 
us examine the premise which he neces- 
sarily implies: Men are better teachers 
and better disciplinarians than women. 
As to their being better teachers, I have 
not, and I suppose Mr. Anderson has not, 
anything to offer in the nature of evidence. 
We can only set opinion against opinion. 
Men generally think men are better teach- 
ers than women, and women generally 
think women are better teachers than 
men. It is probable that both opinions 
rest mainly on prejudice, and the expres- 
Sion of either by those who hold it is in 
very bad taste. But to the alleged super- 
iority of men as disciplinarians, | can offer 
something in the nature of evidence tend- 
ing to disprove the allegation. Recently 
Wwe have had two fires in Boston school- 
houses in which the executive head was a 
man. On both occasions that vigorous 
central authority necessary to prevent a 
panic was lacking, and on both occasions 
4 panic occurred. In onecase the master, 
though present, was ill, but in the other 
case the master was present and physically 
Sound, so far as appears; yet on both 





occasions the dise ipline of the school was 
not equal to the strain upon it, and a con- 


life and limb. How different the conduct 
of affairs at the Cambridge fire, a few 
weeks ago! Here the principal was 
woman. Steadily as a company of vet- 
erans, the children, some of whom had 
actually seen the bursting flames, marched 
down the stairs and out at the doors, not 
a file broken, not a step out of line, nota 
cry uttered. That was discipline; the 
Boston cases were otherwise. The par- 
ents and the city government of Cam- 
bridge have since given proof that they 
know good discipline when they see it, 
and I doubt whether they would feel 
quite safe about exchanging their woman 
principal for a man from Boston. I know 
that one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, and these three cases do not prove 
that women are better disciplinarians than 
men, but they tend to prove it, and they 
are worth more as evidence than the con- 
trary opinion of thousands of male teach- 
ers. By the way, it is generally forgotten 
that educational experts are not all of the 
male sex. When expert opinion on such 
matters is needed, women experts, as well 
as men, should be summoned. 

It seems to me that Mr. Anderson’s 
proposition is not established. It is not 
possible to lay the blame for the deteriora- 
tion of the elementary schools during the 
last twenty years—ad mitted on the testi- 
mony of the superintendent, supervisors, 
and high school masters—upon the women 
teachers. It belongs elsewhere. As this 
communication is addressed to a woman 
suffrage journal, which could hardly be 
expected to afford space in its columns 
for the discussion of educational ques- 
tions, I will not point out here just the 
place or places where the blame belongs; 
but I am ready to lay before Mr. Ander- 
son several propositions upon the subject 
which I think I can establish to his satis- 
faction. A Boston TEACHER. 


-_-- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YOrK, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The proposed law of which notice was 
given last week, and which, if enacted, 
will deprive the women of this State of 
the right of school suffrage, is entitled 
“An Act to amend the Consolidated 
School Law, providing for a Township 
System of Schools.” 

It was drawn by Hon. Chas. R. Skinner, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and introduced in the Senate by Hon. 
Joseph Mullen (Republican), of Water- 
town, March 4, but was not pushed to a vote 
in either branch of the Legislature. The 
general provisions of the bill are in many 
respects unobjectionable. It is proposed 
to adopt the township system of schools 
in the various towns of the State, but the 
question of the adoption of this plan is to 
be submitted only to persons who are 
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' 
“legal voters,” and if it is carried into | 
effect the present boards of trustees 
elected by the ballots of both men and 
women will be everywhere superseded by 
school boards elected by men alone. 

As soon as this measure was introduced, 
Mrs. Almy made inquiry about it, and 
found that it would not probably be passed 
at the session just closed. But when those 
who were urging the measure were remon- 
strated with in regard to the proposed 
disfranchisement of the women of the 
State, they replied by the assertion that 
women did not care for school suffrage, 
as they did not exercise it in any large 
numbers. To a certain extent this is true | 
of men also; there is in some years a cer- 
tain indifference in some communities in | 
regard to the school elections. But there 
are many towns and villages where a deep 
interest is taken in questions affecting the 
schools, and there are thousands of women 
who cherish their small privilege of vot- 
ing at school meetings, always exercising 
it as a sacred duty. 

Of course the only way to overcome this | 
charge of indifference is for women 
throughout the State to turn out in large 
numbers at the school meetings and show 
by the numerous votes cast that they do 
value their present rights. The note of 
warning must be at once sounded, and 
women made to realize the impending 
danger, and be roused to such earnestness 
of protest and such unanimity of action at 
the school meetings as shall prevent the 
perpetration of the wrong it would be to 
take from them now this small portion of 
suffrage, which for seventeen years they 
have peaceably enjoyed. 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 28, there 
was held in this city the annual meeting 
of the ‘‘New York State Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of the Suffrage to 
Women.” ‘The representation was so 
small that the drawing-room of the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones accommo- 
dated all who cared to come. Mrs, Arthur 
M. Dodge read an extraordinary report of 
the work of the Association during the 
year, claiming that the efforts of the 
‘“‘antis’’ had defeated suffrage all over the 
United States. No mention whatever was 
made of the success in Idaho, and the 
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aie , ~ | figures of the vote in the British House 
dition of disorder prevailed, dangerous to | 


of Commons were reversed, so that the 
signal victory there was made to seem a 


q | defeat, and the bill for Parliamentary suf- 
” | frage 


was declared killed. The report 
closed by declaring that ‘‘Legislatures are 


| universally inclined to grant what women 





ask, but that the appearance of even a few 
women in organized opposition to the 
demand for the ballot is sufficient to de- 
feat it.’’ 

On Tuesday, May 4, a delightful garden 
party was given by the Brooklyn Woman 
Suffrage Association. It took place at 
the “Farm House,”’ in Prospect Park, a 





quaint old building, with the dining-room 
tastefully decorated with plants and yel- 
low draperies. About fifty ladies spent 
an hour in wandering under the budding 
trees in the winding walks of the Park, 
and then assembled for luncheon, which 
was daintily served. Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff, the vice-president, presided 
until the arrival of the president, Mrs. 
Cornelia K. Hood. Mrs. Adeline W. 
Sterling, of New Jersey, president of the 
Englewood Woman’s Club and vice-presi- 
dent of the Daughters of the Revolution, 
made an address of encouragement. Your 
correspondent gave an account of the 
legislative campaign, and called attention 
to the danger of losing school suffrage. 
Miss Coryell played on the violin. Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman made a short ad- 
dress, and Mrs. Banker, of Essex, and 
other ladies spoke of the deep interest 
taken by women in school elections in 
various parts of the State. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 Central Park, South. 


——_ 


IN MEMORIAM. 








Mrs. MARY SAWYER WuITE, widow of 
Barnham 8S. White, died suddenly of neu- 
ralgia of the heart, at her home in An- 
dover, Mass., May 4, aged 75 years. The 
flitting away in sleep of this serene and 
gentle spirit was a fitting close to a life of 
warm devotion to all good things. Mrs. 
White was active to the measure of her 
strength in the cause of equal suffrage, 
gaining many signers to petitions, and 
bearing her testimony faithfully. At the 
office of the WomAN’'s JOURNAL, to which 
she was a lifelong subscriber, her bright, 
earnest, sunny face and cordial interest 
were always most welcome. C. We 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Martha Almy of Jamestown has 
been appointed deputy factory inspector 
in New York. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt is at 
Charles City, lowa, visiting her parents, 
both of whom have been suffering from 
illness. 

Two steamers brought over 700 young 








Irish girls to New York last week, and 
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the immigration officials say that 10,000 


| will be landed here before the season is 


over. Times are hard in Ireland. 

A second conference on City Problems 
will be held at Atlanta University, May 25 
~26. The papers and addresses will deal 
with the actual conditions of Negroes liv- 
ing in cities, the facts being drawn from 
statistics collected during the past year 
by Atlanta University graduates and other 
interested colored citizens in a careful 
house to-house visitation of representative 
districts. Facts are obtained as to sani- 
tary conditons, death rates, causes of 
death, size of families, occupations, and 
wages. The data are being tabulated by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, and the 
results will show actual conditions and 
point out remedies. 


The philanthropic section of the Chi- 
cago Woman's Club has begun a series of 
meetings in aid of the “Slum Sisters,” a 
part of the organization of the Salvation 
Army, who live and work among the tene- 
ments. The Kitchen Garden Association 
has a natural connection with this club, 
and has just given its third annual exhibi- 
tion at the club rooms. The work of this 
particular society aims at the final intro- 
duction into the public schools of a de- 
partment of household and domestic 
instruction for girls, which shall occupy 
the same place in the ordinary school 
course that manual training for boys now 
does, It has been in existence fourteen 
years, and has just won permission to put 
the course to actual trial in three of the 
schools for one year, provided the so- 
ciety can support the classes, after which, 
if the school board becomes convinced of 
its practical use, it will probably be per- 
manently adopted. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will live in his- 
tory as an apostle of freedom, Through 
the stirring lines of the ‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic’ sounds the keynote of her 
loftiest thought and noblest endeavor. 
She has borne a royal part in the anti- 
slavery struggle, the dark times of the 
Civil War, the long and ceaseless effort for 
woman’s enfranchisement, and the relief 
of suffering Armenia, and now in these 
last days she eloquently pleads the cause 
of Greece. Asa mother of clubs she en- 
lists the interest of club women. Quite 
recently, she told the story of her visits 
to Greece to the Elizabeth H. Whittier 
Club, of Amesbury, Mass., vividly describ- 
ing the social life, the quaint customs and 
the long struggle of Greece against the 
Turk. Again at the annual breakfast of 
the Woman’s Charity Club of this city, 
Mrs. Howe and her son-in-law, Mr. Anag- 
nos, as guests of honor, told of ‘‘strug- 
gling little Greece.’”’ At the first meet- 
ing held in Boston some weeks ago to 
express sympathy for Greece, Mrs. Howe 
spoke asif inspired. A large number of 
Greeks as well as of Americans was pres- 
ent, and at the close of her address, hand- 
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kerchiefs waved and ‘Zita Howe’ and 
then the English cheers were given with a 
double reverence. It was most fitting, 
said the Daily Transcript, that the son of 
Dr. 8. G. Howe, as well as his wife and 
son-in-law, should take part in the meet- 
ing, and Mr. Henry M. Howe read with 
force and feeling the resolutions. 








Hoop’s PILLs cure nausea, sick head- 
ache, indigestion, biliousness. All drug- 
gsts. 25c. 

ee 

A very satisfactory stock of gloves is 
shown at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 
At this store you will find gloves for all 
occasions, for dress and for practical use. 
The qualities are the best that can be 
given for the price, and the fit is always 
right. 

Se 

SEVENTY millicn people know Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla purifies the blood, strengthens 
the system and gives good health. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE ; 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. J. JAXON-ccccceccccceccceecees General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, MAY 1o—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


AUGUSTIN 


DALY'S Lottery of Love 
And “HER LAST REHEARSAL,” 
All seats reserved at 25 cts. 


Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 





The F ameus Orang Outang, Joe, who 
has been indisposed, is much better, and 
will be on exhibition in a few days. 


« ZOO 


H 
E 
Last Week but one of MAJOR MITE, the smallest 
man that ever lived. Pocket edition of Albert Che- 
valier. Change of performance in the Exhibition 
Den. A number of new arriv als, including a 


Giant is the name selected by the 
Baboon. | TESS judges for the Chimpanzee. 


The Price of Admission to Everything: Adults, 
2sc. Children, roc. 


Feeding of the Carnivora at 4 and 10.30 P. M. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


—OF— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 

















School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M, 
Hours, 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


se Private or evenin x 
ri) lessons if desired. a 


Call or send for Prospectus, 


“The Winship,” 


having been thoroughly reno- 
vated, is now open for boarders. 
Large airy rooms, comfortably 
furnished, excellent cuisine, 
pleasant surroundings. 

for terms, etc, Apply to 
MRS. F. A. EVANS, - 





Sharon, Mass. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

Your chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 

different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Poses and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, ALICE Stone BLacKwBLL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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THE VOICE OF THE GREAT CITY. 





BY STEPHEN POWER OTIS. 

The low farewells. The joyous tones that 
greet. 

The words of anger in men’s hasty breath. 

A reveller’s song that wakes the slumbering 
street. 

The wail of stricken hearts that watch 

with death. 


A haggard gamester’s curse at break of day, 
When the wan light steals ghostlike 
through the blind. 
Prayer of a famished thief, when brought to 
bay, 
Who from his cradle found the world 
unkind. 


The last sob of a desperate, hunted girl, 
Ere the dark river strikes her anguish 
dumb, 
And bears her swiftly from life’s maddening 
whirl. 
A dying babe’s weak moan in fevered slum. 
A drunkard’s oath, where dens of foulness 
reek— 
A midnight brawl—a pistol’s sharp report. 
A murderer’s stealthy blow—his victim’s 
shriek— 
The hurrying steps along the startled 
court. 


Sighs of the hopeless. Love’s ecstatic tone. 
A maiden’s silver laugh. The gleeful prate 

Of little ones. The moaning grief of one 
Whose hearth is left unto her desolate. 


Rising forever like a mystic rune, 
Mingle the notes of mirth and joy and woe. 
Where the harsh discords blend in perfect 
tune 
The listening ear of God alone may know! 


IN MAYTIME. 








BY ANNE WHITNEY. 





Under the apple-boughs as I sit, 

In Maytime, when the robins’ song 

Thrills the odorous winds along, 

The innermost heaven seems to ope; 

I think, though the old joys pass from sight, 
Still something is left for heart’s delight, 
For life is endless, and so is hope. 


THOU AND I. 





April days are over! 
O my gay young lover, 
Forth we fare together 
In the soft May weather; 
Forth we wander hand in hand, 
Seeking an enchanted land ‘ 
Underneath a smiling sky, 
So blithely,—Thou and I! 


Soft spring days are over! 
O my ardent lover, 
Many a hill together, 
In the July weather, 
Climb we when the days are long 
And the summer heats are strong, 
And the harvest wains go by, 
So bravely,—Thou and I! 


July days are over! 
O my faithful lover, 
Side by side together 
In the August weather, 
When the swift, wild storms befall us, 
And the fiery darts appall us, 
Wait we till the clouds sweep by 
And the stars shine,—Thou and I! 


Summer days are over! 
O my one true lover, 
Sit we now alone together 
In the early autumn weather; 
From our nest the birds have flown 
To fair dreamlands of their own; 
And we see the days go by 

In silence,—Thou and I. 


Storm and stress are over! 

O my friend and lover, 

Closer now we lean together 

In the Indian-summer weather; 

See the bright leaves falling, falling, 

Hear the low winds calling, calling, 

Glad to let the world go by 
Unheeding,—Thou and I! 


Winter days are over; 
O my life-long lover, 
Rest we now in peace together 
Out of reach of changeful weather, 
Not a sound can mar our sleeping,— 
Breath of laughter or of weeping 
May not reach us where we lie 
Uncaring,—Thou and I! 
—Lovers’ Year-Book of Poetry. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 


BY MRS, EDWARD ORVIS. 


Scene—My lady’s boudoir in an aristo- 
cratic Fifth Avenue mansion. 

Persons of the play—John Perverse, Esq., 
multi-millionaire. Mary, his wife. Thomas, 
his butler. j 

Jurtain rises, discovering Mrs. P. loung- 
ing near an open fire, making a pretence of 
reading a novel. Enter Mr. P. ; 

Mrs. P. (Jumping up and kissing him.) 
Oh, here you are, John! I was getting 
anxious about you. 

Mr. P. Anxious, dear? Oh, pshaw! 
I’m old enough to take care of myself. 

Mrs. P. Of course, John; but do you 
know, ever since that poor young fellow 
up at Troy was murdered at the polls, I 
dread election day, especially when there 
is a bitterly contested issue, like that to- 
day. 

Mr. P. Election day—why, so it was! 
To tell the truth, I forgot it, Mary. 





Mrs. P. Forgotit, John! and you didn’t 
vote to-day, when so much depended on 
it? 

Mr. P. No. In fact, I couldn't have 
voted, anyway; I didn’t register. 

Mrs. P. Why, John Perverse! 
could you so neglect your duty? 

Mr. P. Duty! Oh, come now, Mary, 
don’t get a fit of heroics about it. I dare 
say, when you women get to voting, you'll 
attend to it every time, and put us neglect- 
ful men to shame. Now don’t scowl—it’s 
not becoming to you, my dear—but give 
me a cup of tea before I go up to dress 
for dinner. (Throws himself down in a 
big chair and stretches out his feet to the 
fire, while she lights the alcohol-lamp 
under the brass kettle and boils the water 
for his tea. As she hands him his cup he 
says, resignedly): 

‘‘Are we going out anywhere tonight?” 

Mrs. P. No, dear. I thought you’d be 
too tired, so declined Mrs. M.’s dinner 
nearly two weeks ago. If I had known— 

Mr. P. If you had known what a bad 
man your better half was, you'd have 
accepted, I suppose, and done me out of a 
nice comfortable evening at home here 
with you. Come now, look pleased, 
dearie. 

Mrs. P. (Taking off her husband’s 
shoes, and substituting slippers drawn 
from under the couch in the corner, then 
smiling at him.) How’s that? 

Mr. P, Which, the slippers or the grin? 
They’re both fine. Now this is what I 
call bliss! Where have you been to-day, 
dear? 

Mrs. P. Over to Marion B.’s, Our 
Tuesday Club was with her to-day. 

Mr. P. H’m—thatold hen! What great 
subject did you tackle this time? 

Mrs. P. We had the ‘Woman Ques- 
tion,’’ and Marion had a splendid paper 
on woman suffrage. I don’t care if you 
do call her an old hen! 

Mr. P. Don’t get excited, Mary. Come 
over here and sit on the arm of my chair; 
then you can’t quarrel with me. There 
(hugging her), that’s better. Let's forget 
we’ve been married nearly ten years, 
sweetheart. I’m thankful you haven't 
any of those ‘‘new woman” notions, I 
couldn’t stand it. The “old woman” 
right here is good enough for me! 

Mrs. P. (laughing). You'd better be 
sure I haven’t become new before you 
waste any more sweetness. 

Mr. P. (laughing), When I have my 
arm around your waist, Mary, you are 
waisted sweetness! See the joke? 

(Mrs. P. slips down into the chair, which 
is large enough for two in an emergency, 
and lays her head on the broad shoulder 
of her lord and master. There is a brief 
silence.) 

Mr. P. I say, dear, you haven’t been 
swallowing any of that ‘new woman” 
nonsense about woman suffrage and all 
that, have you? 

Mrs. P. (roguishly). I don’t dare to tell 
you, John. You just said you couldn’t 
stand it! 

Mr. P. Well, I’m not standing now, 
I’m sitting. Come, confess now, and I’ll 
proceed to knock down your arguments 
as fast as you set ’em up. You probably 
never heard the other side. Fire ahead. 

Mrs. P. You'll have to begin by knock- 
ing down yourself, then, for you are my 
first argument. 

Mr. P. (starting). Goodness, Mary, what 
do you mean? Haven’t I been a good 
husband to you? 

Mrs. P. Indeed you have, dear—the 
very best. And that’s just it—so many of 
you good men and best husbands do as 
you did to-day, and stay away from the 
polls. 

Mr. P. Well, you gave mea facer that 
time, Mary, and I have to plead guilty; but 
it’s not fair to be personal. Come now, 
give us some cold logic—that is, if a woman 
can be logical. 

Mrs. P. Oh, John! Who’s personal 
now? But seriously, my dear, did you 
ever think that the reason women are 
illogical might be that logic has never 
been required of them? You know de- 
mand regulates supply. You givea wom- 
an something to reason out, and you see 
if she fails to reach a conclusion. 

Mr. P. Of course she'll reach one. 
She’ll give you a woman’s reason—‘‘be- 
cause!”’ 

Mrs. P. What a chestnut! And I 
thought personalities were tabooed. 

Mr. P. That wasn’t personal, my dear. 
ILacknowledge that you are much superior 
to the ordinary woman—greater intellect, 
etc. 

Mrs. P. Now you are going to be sar- 
castic, and that’s not logic. But I’m not 
afraid of you, Mr. Perverse, so long as I 
sit here with your arm round me. If you 
really think, John (very earnestly), that 
my expressing openly all that is seething 
in my mind will make you angry with me, 
or love me less, I'll batten down the hatches 
and keep still, or (laughing) ‘‘bust.”’ 

Mr. P. Oh, spit it out, Mary! I guess 
I can stand it. And after all (with a ten- 
der look into her upturned face, so near 
his), nothing can change the fact that you 
are you—and I love you. 


How 





‘Mrs. P. It’s a case of “with all thy 
faults,’’ dear, | know—but I’m glad you 
are willing to talk the matter over with 
me, because I’ve been thinking about it 
along time. What do you think about a 
woman’s voting, John? 

Mr. P. Well, you know, Mary, it is 
really only a very few women who want 
to vote. The movement has a good deal 
more sound than substance. 

Mrs. P. Yes, but why shouldn't those 
who want to, vote? And those who don’t 
want to can stay at home, as you did to- 
day. You wouldn’t think it fair to deprive 
your friends of their ballots because you 
didn’t vote! 

Mr. P. Highty-tighty, Mary! I thought 
we weren’t to have any personalities. 

Mrs. P. Well, then, you wouldn’t think 
it right to abolish naturalization laws 
even though the majority of foreigners 
didn’t care to avail themselves of such 
privileges. Besides, many slaves who had 
kind masters didn’t wart freedom—they 
were too lazy to take care of themselves. 
And so many women object to suffrage 
because they are happy and contented 
themselves, and selfishly refuse to think 
of the wishes or needs of those less for- 
tunate. 

Mr. P. Bravo! Bravo! 
to judgment! 

Mrs. P. (pinching his cheek, and trying 
to frown at him, but laughing in spite of 
herself). Of course, John, if you simply 
make fun of my arguments, without at- 
tempting to refute them, I shall think it’s 
because you can’t. 

Mr. P. Ahem! Don’t get excited, 
Mary. I shall have to confess I never 
thought of the subject in just that light 
before. ; 

Mrs. P, Thank you for that acknowl- 
edgment, dear. I was sure you weren't 
so narrow-minded as to refuse even to 
look at the other side, as some men do. 
(Stroking his cheek softly.) You're so 
fair-minded, Jobn. 

Mr. P. H’m. Now you think you can 
attain your object by judicious flattery, 
do you? 

Mrs. P. Oh, no, John. [ only want to 
impress upon you beforehand that, when I 
go on and attack the Tyrant with a capital 
T, I don’t mean you. 

Mr. P. Tyrant! I like that. Who's 
given you all the rights you’ve got, so far 
—property rights, educational rights and 
a hundred others? 

Mrs. P. Not the men, John—or at least, 
not as long as they could help it. En- 
lightened public sentiment has raised us 
thus far—sentiment enlightened by a 
few noble women who rebelled against 
their slavery. 

Mr. P. Oh, come now, you’re putting 
that pretty strong, Mary. You don’t mean 
slavery? 

Mrs. P. Yes, I do—and you'd call it 
slavery if you had been born of the femi- 
nine gender and fifty years earlier. Wait 
a minute, and I'll prove it to you. I 
took a few notes at the club this after- 
noon, and I'll read you about the wom- 
en of that time, and open your eyes 
to some of the enormities that were the 
law until recently. (Draws note-book 
from her pocket and reads:) A married 
woman could own nothing—every article 
of property, real or personal, or anything 
willed to her, became her husband's. All 
her earnings were his; her very garments 
were his. She could not make a legal 
contract, she had no legal control of her 
own children, and her husband could at 
his own sweet will, without judge or jury, 
imprison her in the house. Now, John, 
is that very different from slavery? To 
be sure, she could not be sold on the block. 
but a man could, and often did, sell his 
wife’s labor. 

Mr. P. Are those actual facts, Mary, 
or are they exaggerations? 

Mrs. P. You can verify every one of 
them by looking over the statute books, 
my dear. Even up to 1879, in enlightened 
Massachusetts, the husband owned his 
wife’s clothing, though bought with 
money earned by herself. Worst of all, 
John, she could be separated, at her hus- 
band’s will, from her babies, and there was 
no appeal. The law made the father sole 
owner of the child, and any one who as- 
sisted a mother who was trying to escape 
with her baby from a brutal husband, 
was liable to all the penalties provided by 
tke infamous Fugitive Slave Law. You 
know in ancient times every woman was 
the slave of some man; even now, as a 
relic of barbarism, the husband is called 
‘the lord and master.”’ 


A Daniel come 


Mr. P. Easy now, Mary, easy—don’t 
go too fast. You know man was made 
first! 

Mrs. P. (dryly). Yes, so I’ve heard. 


And you think she was an afterthought of 
the Creator—made only for man’s use 
and pleasure, and, by divine decree, sub- 
ject to his will! I suppose, stript of all 
mere verbiage, you mean simply that 
woman is different from man. I admit 
this frankly, and on it I base my next 
argument. It has always been the cus- 
tom to consider that man is the standard 


has created embodies all that is best and 
most permanent. But in its broad sense 
of humanity, man is but half—woman 
is the other half. God Himself said He 
created man in His own image, male and 
female. Each has something the other 
lacks; each is the complement or supple- 
ment of the other, and the whole is better 
than its half. 

Mr. P. Well, Mary, if you were wish- 
ing, what changes would you desire? 

Mrs. P. I would wish to be as free to 
define what is womanly as you have been to 
show what is manly. I would wish to be 
able to shape my life in accordance with 

my tastes and capacities, as you have been. 
I would wish that manly men and wom- 
anly women, equal in rights, but differ- 
ing in function, might work together for 
the realization of higher ideals in right- 
eousness, justice, purity and fraternity. 

Mr. P. Amen to that, Mary; but it will 
never come until the millennium dawns. 

Mrs. P. We shall see. At all events, 
let’s help it along all we can. I think, if 
your grandmother could live over again, 
in this last decade of the century, the 
girlhood she lived in its first decade, she 
would think the millennium already here. 
Do you remember that old journal of hers, 
in which she told how she worked so hard 
to send her brother to college, and how 
he almost broke her heart by idling away 
his time and wasting her money until he 
was expelled? He wasn’t worth her little 
finger; but he was a man, and his ‘‘women- 
folk’? must bow down and serve him. 

Mr. P. Yes, lremember thinking what 
a pity it was she didn’t have a chance to 
go to college instead. 

Mrs. P. Oh, well, in those days it was a 
reproach to a woman to be educated. 
Why, in the “Female Seminaries’ the 
young ladies could write compositions, 
but couldn’t read them in public: that was 
so indelicate! So at commencement they 
were read by a male student or a teacher. 
If a woman aspired to any honorable 
means by which to become independent, 
society frowned her down, as idle boys 
pelt the head of a frog that appears above 
water. Woman, forsooth, was made to 
be dependent. The twining-vine theory 
was said and sung and glorified. Her 
weakness was her sweetest charm, and in 
order to be more charming it was only 
necessary to be abnormally vapid and 
insipid. Health was vulgar, and a deli- 
cate invalidism was ladylike! Oh, it’s 
enough to sicken one, just to think of 
it! 

Mr. P. Ha! Ha! Well, times have 
changed some since then, and the femi- 
nine portion of humanity is fast approach- 
ing so muscular a condition that we men 
can no longer use the argument that they 
can’t vote because they can’t fight. 

Mrs. P. I'm sure, John, you have too 
much common sense to use that argument, 
anyway. Those who say there must bea 
bullet behind every ballot, only expose 
their ignorance. As a matter of fact, 
Quakers don’t fight, but they vote; minis- 
ters don’t fight, but they vote. Men over 
forty-five, who are by law considered in- 
capable of fighting, can still vote. More- 
over, 10 per cent. of every army does no 
fighting, but is detailed to serve the rest; 
and I have yet to see the man who served 
his country any better or more effectively 
in the Crimean War than Florence Night- 
ingale. 

Mr. P. Bless your heart, Mary! I said 
awhile ago ‘‘a Daniel come to judgment” 
—it was spoken in jest, but it was a true 
word. You'd make a first-class lawyer, 
my dear. 

Mrs. P. Thank you, John. I wish, as 
I remarked awhile ago, that all men were 
as fair-minded as you are—and as willing 
to acknowledge truth when they see it. 

Mr. P. Now it’s my turn to say thank 
you. But, I say, Mary, you wouldn’t 
really vote, would you—even if you 
could? 

Mrs. P. Indeed I would. I should 
consider it my duty if I had the privilege. 

Mr. P. But you would have to mix 
with all kinds of people—dirty in mind as 
well as body—reeking with tobacco, and 
full of foul language. 

Mrs. P. Wherever the experiment has 
been tried it has been successful, dear, and 
none of the dreadful things prophesied 
have come to pass. Everywhere women 
have behaved themselves, and have been 
treated courteously; while their influence 
has invariably been on the side of moral- 
ity. Perhaps in time it will be against the 
law for a man to come to the polls as you 
have described; if so, you can thank the 
women, 

Mr. P. They would deserve thanks, for 
there is plenty of room for improvement. 

Mrs. P. You know when | helped or- 
ganize the Woman’s Sanitary League, not 
long ago, and we attempted to have several 
things done that were absolutely necessary 
to the public health, you were sure we 
wouldn't be successful; but we were. We 
made public sentiment so strongly against 
the nuisances that it could not be ignored, 
so they were removed. 

Mr. P. It’s your winning ways, Mary. 





of excellence, and that the civilization he 
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Mrs. P.—Confine yourself to sense, my 
dear, and don’t talk nonsense! 

Mr. P. Oh, you can talk sense for two, 
Come off your high horse, Mary. I don’t 
want to talk woman suffrage any more, 

Mrs. P. Just wait a few minutes, dear, 
I want to say so many things. 

Mr. P. (resignedly). Well, if you must, 
you must! What comes next? 

Mrs. P. The children, John. You see, 
you attend every day to your business, 
and look at all the laws from your business 
standpoint. I, too, attend to my business 
every day—the care of our home—and | 
look at the laws from its standpoint. For 
the sake of our four-year-old Marjory and 
baby Jack, I want the best world it’s pos. 
sible to have, for our children will have to 
live in it, probably after we are through 
with it. I want the best possible laws, 
and the best men to enforce them. And 
I want to develop myself upward as high 
as possible, that I may be the better 
mother. And if my children cannot haye 
such laws to govern them as I know to be 
just and right, I must try with all my 
heart to.get a voice in the making of the 
laws, to improve them. 

Mr. P. (looking down into his wife's 
face with more interest than he has shown 
hitherto). My dear, you are giving me a 
great many new ideas to-night. ‘Tell me, 
what laws would you make—or change? 

Mrs. P. I haven’t thought enough 
about it to tell you much, John; but | 
would help purify what you acknowledge 
to be corrupt in politics. Women would 
soon join the good men who are trying to 
enforce the laws against drinking and 
gambling—such deadly enemies of the 
home—and they would have more police 
matrons to care for the criminals of their 
own sex, and less champagne at inaugural 
balls. They would soon put an end to 
the cruel wrongs inflicted upon women in 
the stockaded dens of vice in the Michigan 
and Wisconsin lumber camps—a disgrace 
to our civilization. They would see to it 
that the ‘tage of consent’’ was not seven 
years, as it is in one of our States, or ten 
or twelve, as it is in others, And they 
would provide a heavier penalty for ruin- 
ing a virtuous woman by fraud and deceit 
than for stealing a cow. 

Mr. P. Do you mean to say your last 
item is a fact, Mary? 

Mrs. P. I do—in Massachusetts, too, 
You, see, dear, the laws are one-sided— 
but it’s only because they were all made 
from a man’s standpoint. I suppose, if 
the women had made them all for a thou- 
sand years, they’d be just as far out of the 
way in the other direction. As we need 
two eyes to get a correct perspective, 80 
we need to have both the masculine and 
feminine points of view represented in 
order to reach a just result. 

Mr. P. But, Mary, if women made the 
laws, their lack of both information and 
experience would raise the mischief with 
everything, especially in financial mat- 
ters, 

Mrs. P. Now, John, you know that 
would soon remedy itself. You have often 
said I could make a dollar go twice as far 

as you could. Women are not the extrav- 
agant creatures they have been painted. 
The trouble has been, men fail to give 
them any instruction, and then laugh at 
their mistakes. Men get their knowledge 
of practical affairs from experience, and 
then wonder that women don’t get theirs 
by intuition. Think of a woman without 
any business education, always sheltered 
from the rough winds of adversity by 4 
husband’s loving care, suddenly bereft of 
husband and money, left helpless with 
little lives depending on her even for the 
bare necessities of life. What can she do, 
John, and how can she do it and care for 
her children at the same time? It is an 
awful problem, yet many a mother has 
had it to solve—yes, and has solved it, 
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though in the process she has had to have 
recourse to expedients that idle spectators 
have called unwomanly. Unwomanly! 
What is more womanly than caring for 
dear ones at whatever personal cost? 
They say it takes three generations to 
make a gentleman; and I say, you give the 
brains of the mothers half a chance to 
develop on the same scale as the father’s, 
and you will see what a wonderful benefit 
it will be to the whole human race! 

Mr. P. You argue strongly, dear, and 
I know of course the next half century 
will see wonderful progress; but I don’t 
see why you don’t have plenty of chances 
already to influence voters, without the 
bother of having the power to vote. 

Mrs. P. But, John dear, voting is the 
quietest, easiest, most dignified and least 
conspicuous way of influencing public 
affairs. It takes much less expenditure of 
time, labor and personal presence to go up 
to the ballot-box, drop in a slip of paper 
and go away, than to stand all day near 
the polls, offering coffee and entreaties to 
a miscellaneous crowd of voters. Above 
all, the votes would be effectual; the en- 
treaties too often are not. 

Mr. P. But, my dear, while one good 
woman voted, ten bad women would, 
and your intelligence and good intentions 
would be more than neutralized by the 
vicious and ignorant. 

Mrs. P. Well, it’s that way now, cer- 
tainly. ‘To speak plainly, as soon as the 
State Legislatures assemble—and this is 
true also of Congress —a large number of 
females take up a temporary abode in the 
capitals, and make themselves very attrac- 
tive to our law-makers. It is well known 
that they influence legislation, and they 
are dealt with by professional lobbyists— 
so much money if they can secure their 
“friend’s’’ vote for such and such a meas- 
ure. Now I believe that if the great mass 
of wives and mothers could vote, a higher 
class of men would be elected to office— 
men not amenable to the wiles of that 
kind of woman. : 

Mr. P. (laughing mischievously). Per- 
haps they’d elect women—you, for in- 
stance! 

Mrs. P. No, dear, women don’t want 
office, they want better office - holders. 
Just as farmers and manufacturers need 
votes to represent their interests, women 
need votes in order that the interests of 
the home may be represented. You know 
an ideal home is one where father and 
mother have equal power, and are equally 
respected. Why shouldn’t the ideal gov- 
ernment be more like this typical home? 

Mr. P. Well, I suppose I shall have to 
acknowledge that, as far as I know, 
Women are always on the decent side of 
the question. I haven't heard you use 
the old argument that four-fifths of the 
Christians are women and four-fifths of 
the criminals men. 

Mrs. P. It’s a good argument, if it is 
old; but every one knows it without being 
told. : 

Mr. P. Yes—but what I want to know 
is, where are you going to get time for all 
this? I confess that a woman who under- 
stands politics, and can discuss the topics 
of the day without becoming a ranting 
lunatic, isa much more interesting com- 
Panion than one who doesn’t know the 
difference between protection and free 
trade. But women seem to be pretty busy 
already—how will they get in anything 


more without neglecting their home 
duties? 
Mrs. P. Do you have to neglect busi- 


hess duties? But, John dear, women will 
Soon devote to the study of public ques- 
tions a portion of the time they now spend 
00 crazy-quilts, fancy work and gossip. I 
know every step of the way means a strug- 
gle. I know men prophesy awful calami- 
ties—they used to say the marriage rela- 
tion would be abolished, families would 
e disrupted, even nature’s own laws, and 
the distinction of sex annihilated. But 
Women have gained already many of the 
Tights for which they contended, and the 
Universe hasn’t collapsed yet. You know 
‘thas been said that the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount are 
voted up or voted down on election day. 
When such interests are trembling in the 

lance, don’t you think every good 
Woman ought to wish to cast a vote into 





the scale that represents purity, sobriety, 
honor and religion? 

Thomas (the butler, appearing at the 
door). Madame, dinner is served. 

Mrs. P. (jumping up). Dear me, I didn’t 
even hear the dressing bell; and I still 
have on my tea gown! 

Mr. P. (slowly rising from the big chair, 
and putting his arm around his wife’s 
waist, while Thomas discreetly clears his 
throat and withdraws). Let’s be uncon- 
ventional for once, Mary, and I'll get into 
my dressing-gown to keep you in coun- 
tenance. But first, dear, leaving all other 
women out of the question, what rights 
do you, individually, want? 

Mrs. P. (putting both arms around his 
neck, drawing his face down close to hers 
and whispering, as he kisses her). Only 
this, John! 


—————__~+»e-a- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO NOTES. 


The School Board of Toledo lately 
elected Mrs. Elizabeth R. Collins and Mrs. 
Julia R. Seney on the Board of Trustees 
of the Manual Training School; but the 
Board of Aldermen, by the advice of the 
city solicitor, refused to confirm the ap- 
pointments, on the ground that women 
were not electors, and therefore were not 
eligible. In Ohio, women are electors in 
school elections, and should be held eligi- 
ble to school offices. An effort will be 
made to get a broader construction of the 
law. 

The Eleventh Ward School Suffrage 
Club of Toledo met lately with the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Collins. The secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. E. Dutton, having removed 
from the ward, Mrs. Louisa F. Eck was 
elected to fill the vacancy. Mrs. Fray 
read from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL an 
article on the women truant officers of 
New York City. 

The question arose as to whether ward 
school suffrage clubs represent full suf- 


frage. There are five auxiliaries in 
Toledo. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 


Whereas, We desire to put the ward 
school sutfrage clubs in a proper light 
before the public mind; therefore 

Resolved, That where they are auxiliary 
to county, State and national (accepting a 
a constitution for local work) under State 
authority, this gives them a clear title for 
all that national, State and county stand 
for—full suffrage for woman, and is in 
complete accord with such organizations. 

Resolved, That it is known to women 
workers in these lines that wage-earning 
women do not dare to make known their 
sentiments on this question; therefore, 
suffragists independently situated, cheer- 
fully work for the betterment of their 
condition, without any pledged opinion 
from them which might involve their 
bread and butter. 

Resolved, That while suffrage has repre- 
sentation on the manual training board, 
in the appointment of Mrs. E. R. Collins, 
president of the Eleventh Ward Suffrage 
Club, we believe that fitness for the posi- 
tion should be the primary requisite, and 
that this branch of the public schools 
should, like the others, be independent 
of political preferences. 

A resolution speaking in complimentary 
terms of Mrs. Julia Rice Seney was also 
adopted. The club then adjourned to 
October. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES. 





The Charleston News and Courier lately 
published a letter from a correspondent 
over the signature ‘Observer,’ saying 
that when women are laid on the shelf, it 
is their own fault: ‘Discontent, born of 
selfishness or inertia, is the usual cause. 
... The woman’s rights movement is 
born of domestic discourtesy (a misprint 
for discontent), often caused by mistaken 
views of matrimony.’”’ This has naturally 
called out protests from Southern women. 
Helen Morris Lewis writes to the News 
and Courier: 

In an article published in your columns 
yesterday, entitled ‘An Echo from the 
Shelf,’ the writer digresses from the gist 
of the subject, to remark that ‘the 
woman’s rights movement is born of do- 
mestic discourtesy, often caused by mis- 
taken views of matrimony;” also, that a 
woman “will command respect wherever 
she may please to dwell, and without 
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School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept: 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 














Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’96._A four 
years’ graded course ot ures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi' 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








THE LAW OF 


Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net, 





Though called a second edition, this is practically 

a new book, nearly every line having been re-written 

and much that is new introduced. 

CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2, Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. §&. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 








114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Dail» 
Journal. 

Ihave read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Liésignan. 

I have read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. ‘he trans- 
ween, very faithful—Dr. M. S. Gadriel, editor of 
“Haik. 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are gratetul for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits ‘of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. .. . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 


' ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 


n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poenis from the literary 
aoe of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius, It is a real service to let Americans and 

nglishmen_ realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—Az¢. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Boston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties. ... It is apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic.study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 

ualities of the Armenian character. ‘hey show 
orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help to a 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Frances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. These people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a a age fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet Lm mpaee profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature. . . . The work has been well done, and we are 
delighted po aes this treasure in our library.—Ba/#i- 
more Method:st. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe a common 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their — = . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 

n written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 

. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

uestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 

raised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meetin 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
{aang people in a new manner, along new 
ines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
going to the polls, where she would in fact 
soon lose it.” 

The writer in these paragraphs makes 
assertions as positive as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, without substantia- 
ting them with facts. When we wish in- 
formation concerning agricultural pur- 
suits, we do not consultan M.D. When 
our tongues are coated with malaria, we 
do not ask a theologian to diagnose our 
case. Should either of these parties ven- 
ture to give us an opinion on those ques- 
tions, we would be dubious of accepting 
them. And so should we be also of ac- 
cepting ‘ Observer's’’ assertions. Few 
Southern women have been more exten- 
sively acquainted and more closely associ- 
ated with the class that ‘‘Observer’’ says 
are “born in domestic discourtesy, and 
have mistaken views of matrimony.” 
Among the large number of married 
women from every portion of our country 
whom I have met, and who espouse the 
cause of woman’s rights, I know none 
who live in domestic infelicity, or whose 
families have cause to complain of their 
neglect or desertion. The noble wives and 
mothers of my acquaintance from Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Kansas, 
who go to the polls that by their presence 
and influence they have made respectable, 
far from losing the respect of their com- 
munities or the world at large, stand upon 
a principle of dignity and respectability 
that is vainly sought in commonwealths 
where women’s political status is no 
higher than that of criminals and im- 
beciles. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, ina long and 
earnest letter, makes many good points, 
and defends the equal rights women from 
the charges of the anonymous correspond- 
ent. Mrs. Young’s affection for and pride 
in her own husband are prominent char- 
acteristics of her amiable character. 

Equal suffrage is attracting considerable 
attention in South Carolina just now, 
judging by the number of articles on both 
sides of the subject that the News and 


Courier publishes. 





AID FOR THE GREEKS. 

American women sympathize warmly 
with the Greeks. At the meeting held in 
Faneuil Hall Tuesday afternoon, in re- 
sponse to the appeal of the Woman's 
Union of Athens, the historic hall was 
crowded with women from every walk in 
life, and the pale blue and white colors of 
Greece predominated among the flowers. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided, and 
there were many prominent persons on 


the platform. 

At intervals the band of the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind played selections. 

The hall was crowded long before the 
advertised time. At 2.45 the band struck 
up a lively Grecian air, and soon after 
Mrs. Howe introduced the Rev. Dr. Ames, 
who offered prayer. 

Mrs Howe, in opening, said, in part: 

We meet to-day in this hall, consecrated 
to many and precious memories, to ex- 
press our sympathy with a brave people 
that dares to make astand for justice, 
freedom and civilization against intolera- 
ble tyranny, inhuman. degradation and 
heathen barbarism. And we, free women 
of America, in this year so near the close 
of the 19th century, dare also to take our 
stand against the wicked and selfish diplo- 
macy of the nations which, in this critical 
contest, are renegade to the faith that has 
secured to them 1n great part the comforts 
and immunities which they themselves 
now enjoy. We are not, however, here 
to-day to execute justice upon these de- 
linquents, as we women are non-combat- 
ants. Our office is to keep the world’s 
peace. But when it must be broken, we 
should step in and bind up the cruel 
wounds that every war must make. We 
answer to-day the agonized appeal made 
by the women of Greece, their noble Queen 
at their head, for the means to feed, 
clothe and shelter thousands of destitute 
exiles and fugitives, to whom Athens has 
offered the only possible place of refuge in 
present emergencies. 

It is not the first time I have spoken on 
this theme. In season and out of season | 
have exhorted the women of our own 
community to combine their forces for an 
organized effort in behalf of Greece. A 
general movement cannot be put on foot 
ina day, but now that sympathy is truly 
aroused, and energetic and able hands 
are pledged to administer the trusts of 
this great obligation, we may hope that no 
measure will be neglected which will put 
the seal of action on our good intentions. 
(Applause. ) 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows read a letter 
from Mrs. Sarah Clapp, of Dorchester: 


Mrs. Clapp told how, when a girl, she 
attended a meeting in behalf of Greece, at 
which Dr. Howe presented some “‘trust- 
worthy reports of their sufferings at the 
hands of the Turks.’’ There were no 
sewing-machines then, and she and other 
women in Dorchester sewed on garments 
to be sent to the women of Greece. ‘I 
will now send,” she said,*‘a dozen bleached 
cotton shirts for boys, every stitch made 
by my own hand, although I am ninety- 
one years old.”’ 

Mrs. Barrows made a short but very 
earnest appeal for Greece. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer gave per- 
sonal experiences of Greece, and told how 
loath the Greeks were to accept help or 
alms. Now, she said, it is not felt that the 
help is for themselves alone. Relief is 
needed for those to whom Greece has 
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offered a refuge. She made a strong an- 
peal for energetic action. 

Mrs. Julia Osgood said there was much 
that the women of Boston could do to 
help the Greeks. We cannot send them 
weapons of war, she said, but we can 
send the money enabling them to obtain 
surgical instruments. 

Mrs. Howe asked all to sing ‘‘America,”’ 
and it was rendered with enthusiasm. 
During the singing a Greek in uniform 
made his way down the central aisle, wav- 
ing a Greek flag. He was vigorously 
cheered as he took his stand on the plat- 
form. Mrs. Howe reverently kissed the 
flag, which evoked another outburst of 
enthusiasm. 

After the band had played the Greek 
national hymn, Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson 
read in an effective manner ‘*Marco Boz- 
zaris.”’ 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore followed. After 
reviewing what Greece had done for the 
world in art, literature and civilization, 
she showed how effectively the women’s 
clubs could raise money and do a great 
work to help the cause. I wish, she said, 
we could send a well-drilled army of 100,- 
000 men. (Great applause.) She showed 
how the Turks degrade women, and eulo- 
gized the Armenians in America, who, 
poor as they are, had sent $130,000 to the 
relief of their kindred in Turkey. The 
women of Boston, she said, can at least 
equal their efforts. An enormous sum 
could easily be gathered and sent from the 
women’s clubs alone, I am notin favor of 
civil war, but I favor war on the barbarous, 
ungodly and diabolical Turks. They are 
robbers and brigands, encouraging noth- 
ing elevating, but everything degrading. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson dealt chiefly 
with historic incidents to show the bar- 
barity of the Turk. It is shameful, she 
said, that all Europe should stand by and 
see Greece conquered by the brutal and 
degrading Turks. 

Mr. Michael Anagnos made a patriotic 
address in defence of his countrymen. If 
misguided, the Greeks, he said, could not 
be called cowards. It is a principle the 
Greeks are fighting for, and they will 
fight to the very end. 

Mr. Frank Sanborn, of Concord, said 
that the United States was powerful 
enough to exert an influence in Europe, 
and had a right to protest against the 
blockade. I agree with Gladstone on the 
Greek question, and am sure that is the 
position of every other real American. 

Miss Fannie E. Bartlett read a patriotic 
poem, and a collection of $300 was taken 
up, which was raised by pledges to $500. 

it was voted that a message be sent to 
Queen Victoria, asking her to use her 
influence in arousing energetic interest 
among the women of England in the wel- 
fare of the women of Greece. Mrs. Abba 
Goold Woolson, Miss Heloise E. Hersey 
and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows were appointed 
a committee to attend to it. 

The meeting closed by the band playing 
the Greek anthem. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


A Hindu women’s club house, the first 
of its kind, has just been opened in Ahme- 
dabad. It is a sort of native gymkhana, 
or exercise hall, exclusively for Hindu 
ladies. These ladies lately put their hall 
at the disposal of the Gujarit ‘*Educa- 
tional Conference,” at which the principal 
topic discussed was education for women. 
The club house is a two-story building 
of marble, well ventilated, and with a gen- 
eral appearance of being all windows, so 
light and airy are the rooms. 

The Federation of Western New York 
has addressed to the clubs forming its 
membership a letter requesting that each 
take steps to celebrate the birthday of 
Queen Victoria, May 24, in any manner 
that may seem appropriate. It is sug- 
gested by the council that each club meet 
and present papers, studies or addresses 
on the life and times of Queen Victoria. 
In addition it is asked that on that day 
each club address a letter to the president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, requesting that a memorial be 
formulated which shall express the love 
and respect of the women of America for 
the English Queen, and all that she has 
stood for in her long career as a woman 
and a monarch. 

Interest in the welfare of Faneuil Hall 





and its preservation from danger by fire 
is kept alive by the patriotic societies in 
Boston and vicinity. Mrs. Ida Farr Mil- 
ler, regent of Faneuil Hall Chapter, 
Daughters of the Revolution, in behalf of 


her chapter, has written to Mayor Quincy | 


as follows: ‘‘This is a matter in which 
the whole people are interested. While 
the building belongs to the people of Bos- 
ton, Faneuil Hall, as the cradle of liberty 
belongs to the history of our country, and 
everywhere there is surprise and criticism 
that the building is not better preserved 
and insured against fire. I want to feel 
that the city fathers have this matter at 
heart, and that it will receive proper 
attention without 
making any efforts toward it.” 

The Brooklyn Woman’s Health Protec 
tive Association has taken official steps to 
further, so far as it may be able, the work 
undertaken by Mr. William George in the 
Junior Republic at Freeville, New York. 
Through the efforts of the W. H. P. A. 


six boys within the past year have been | 


sent to this unique vacation farm, and 


seeing the possibilities which lay within | 


its scope, the Association at a recent 
director’s meeting decided that an auxili- 
ary to the Freeville Republic should be 
formed in the society for the express pur- 
pose of aiding Mr. George’s admirable 
work, 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the guest of 
honor at the meeting of the civics section 
of the Cantabrigia Club, of Cambridge, a 
few days ago, in Epworth Church. She 
read an interesting paper on ‘Greece Re- 
visited,’’ sketching the social life of twenty 
years ago. Refreshments were served 
from a table made in the form of a letter 
H, in honor of the speaker. 

The Wednesday Morning Club, of Bos- 
ton, gave its annual luncheon at the 
Tuileries, on Thursday of last week. All 
the distinguished speakers present had 
for their subject, “Greece.” Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe spoke of the indebtedness of 
the whole world to Greece, and of the in- 
gratitude of the Great Powers. The 
Herald says: ‘‘Always eloquent, her words 
were filled with a fire and intensity that 
roused the hearts of all her hearers.’’ Mr. 
Anagnos followed with a touching appeal 
for his native land. Mrs. Alanson Bige- 
low spoke of Sappho, her genius, and her 
influence on her time, aftirming that she 
was the first club woman in history. 

The Wintergreen Club, of Boston, met 
on Friday afternoon of last week with 
Mrs. E. F. Pratt at Hotel Bristol, and dis- 
cussed Greece and Crete, and the appeal 
made to the women of America by the 
Women’s Union of Athens. A small com- 
mittee of well-known women was ap- 
pointed, and met at Mrs. Abba Gould 
Woolson’s on Monday afternoon, to per- 
fect plans for helping the women of 
Greece. The outcome was the Faneuil 
Hall meeting. 
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_ Mrs. J. G. Croly is at work on the last 
pages of “The History of the Woman’s 
Club Movement in America.’”’ ‘When 
my book is out I shall feel as though my 
work is done,’ said Mrs. Croly in an 
interview in the N. Y. Tribune. ‘‘It will 
contain more than 600 pages, with 400 
illustrations, including club presidents, 
club members, club houses, club parties, 
etc. No one can have any idea of the 
vast number of organizations of women 
until they glance over the list of names in 
the Federation. The other day a pub- 
lisher came to me to ask if he might copy 
a list of the members of that body. I 
smiled, and told him a man could scarcely 
copy the names ina week. Few women 
realize the length of time that has elapsed 
since the first club on new lines was 
organized, It is an easy matter to figure 
back ten or twelve years, but my knowl- 
edge dates back forty years, and the 
reminiscent data are extremely interest- 
ing.”’ 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—More than a hundred of 
members and friends attended the meet- 
ing of the League on Tuesday evening of 
last week in Pilgrim Hall. Mrs. Watson, 
Mrs. Albert Tuttle, Mrs Wheater, Mrs. 
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Rowe, Mrs. Lovis and Mrs. Hillard were 
the hostesses. Rev. O. A. Hillard gave 
an original and interesting addresson on 
‘“‘What and How we Perceive Through the 
Eye?” Refreshments were served and a 
delightful social hour spent. Music was 
furnished by Miss Watson, Miss Charnock 
and other young friends of the League. 
E. F. B. 


WARREN.—The League held its annual 
meeting, April 26, with Mrs. Maude N, 
Aborn. The attendance, although less 
than usual, was very enthusiastic. It was 
voted to do our best to establish a League 
in Palmer, to assist in the Fair next 
December, and in various other ways to 
help along our cause. The officers chosen 
were as follows: 

President—Mrs. Leila C. deLuce. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Alice W. Hosley, 
Mrs. Maude N. Aborn, Mrs. Mary J. Burt. 

Executive Committee—D. G. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. Nellie Adams, Mrs. Annie G. Nye, H 
P. Bliss, Mrs. M. M. Richardson. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. 
Hitchcock. 

Delegates to State Association—Mrs. Mary 
J. Campbell, Mrs. M. M. Richardson. 


Jutta M. Hircncock, Sec. 


Julia M. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The Comedy Com- 
pany, organized for the summer by Mr. 
Tony Cummings, has made aa instanta- 
neous success, and its performances have 
already become town talk. The organiz- 
ation has proved equal to all standard 
plays, and a series of delightful dramatic 
productions may be anticipated. For the 
coming week a double bill is announced, 
consisting of Willard Holeomb’s clever 
dramatic sketch, ‘‘Her Last Rehearsal,” 
and Augustin Daly’s comedy, ‘“The Lot- 
tery of Love.’’ In the sketch by Hol- 
comb, Romeo will be Charles Mackay; 
Juliet, Miss Mary Sanders; stage manager, 
Tony Cummings. In ‘The Lottery of 
Love,’ Adolphus Doubledot, twice mar- 
ried and once done for, will be Mr. J. H. 
Gilmour; Benjamin Buttercorn, with a 
single purpose and an only daughter, 
Horace Lewis; Captain Sam Merrimac, an 
old salt, Lindsay Morison; Tom Danger- 
ous, amateur in photography and past- 
master in flirtation, William Humphrey; 
David, Doubledot’s man, Howard Hall; 
Rye and Grass, farm hands, George Wel- 
ler and Harry Goshen; Mrs. Zenobia 
Sherramy, who always makes herself felt 
at the proper moment, Miss Lizzie Mor- 
gan; Diana, Doubledot’s first fancy, Miss 
Nina Morris; Ann Eliza, a maid of all 
work, Miss Rose Morison; ‘‘Jo,’’ a prize 
in the lottery, Miss Lillian Lawrence, 
New and elaborate stage settings have 
been prepared by Ansel Cook and B. W. 
Craig for the ‘*Lottery of Love,’ and Max 
Heindl has arranged a capital programme 
of orchestral selections. ‘*The Banker’s 
Daughter’ will follow, May 17. Daily 
matinee performances given. 








WHAT WE INHERIT 

We are not to blame for. We cannot be 
held responsible for the dispositions and 
tendencies which we derive from our an- 
cestors, nor are we responsible for the 
germs of disease which may manifest 
themselves in our blood as a heritage from 
former generations. But we are respon- 
sible if we allow these germs to develop 
into serious diseases which will impair 
our usefulness and destroy our happiness. 
We are responsible if we transmit to our 
descendants the disease germs which it is 
possible for us to eradicate by the use of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the one true blood 
purifier. ‘This medicine has power to 
make rich, red blood and establish perfect 
health in place of disease. 

——_@e_—_ 

SHOULD you require anything in a cot- 
ton or silk shirt-waist, we would advise 
an examination of those at Miss Fisk's, 
44 Temple Place. They are absolutely 
perfect in fit, are in the correct styles and 
colors, and reasonable in price. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, May 10, 3.30 
P.M. Discussion: ‘*Does Modern Literature Kep- 
resent Life, and What are its Effects?” 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
{iaoees M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 





A [inister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass, 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, g 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near by. Highest references. Address Mrs, 
C. W. PARK, WELLESLEY, MAss. 





_A Lady who has had considerable experience in the 
different departments of a publishing house, desires 
a position, either in an editorial, advertising or com- 
mercial office of a publisher, Would like to hear of 
ony kind of office work. Unexceptional references. 
Address, D. C. S., WoMmAN’s JOURNAL Office 
Boston. 








- F. 


Hollander «Co. 


LADIES’ 
- CAPES 
$5 to $20. 


SPECIAL SALE OF FRENCH 
CAPES, MANTLES AND LACE 
SHOULDER CAPES CARRIED 
OVER FROM LAST YEAR 
(THERE ARE NONE OF THIS 
SEASON’S GOODS IN THE 
LOT). THEY ARE IN GOOD 
STYLE, PERFECTLY FRESH 
AND ARE GREAT BARGAINS. 


Former Prices, $20 to $60 
ALSO ABOUT... 


50 New 


Cloth Capes 
at $15 to $30. 


Wonderfully Good Values. 
202 to 212 Boylston St. & Park S4- 


ee 











Ladies who are purchasing. - « 
COTTON or SILK 


Shirt Waists 


Will be greatly pleased with the stock 
—AT— 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s: 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 





C H.Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 C ongress Street 
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